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Proved and 


Improved 


oe STROMBERG-CARLSON 


TELEPHONES 





All Stromberg-Carlson telephones 
now have black Vinylite water- 
proof cords. New black plastic ter- 
minal block in harmonizing design 
for No. 1243 telephone. 


New ringer design incorporates 
Alnico I! magnets which greatly 
improve the efficiency of the sig- 
nal when the instrument is used on 
long loops. 


TELEPHONES, SWITCHBOARDS AND INTERCOMMUNICATION 


Reduced side-tone is obtained b 
use of a new induction coil a 
coil capacitor assembly—a un 
versal unit which can be used f 
all services on all types of phone 
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Re-adjustment of the affairs of the world is a pressing problem. requiring unity of action on 


oe 


the part of many nations each with a viewpoint and a set of practical circumstances entirely 
its own. ‘To reach agreement on such points the utmost freedom in the interchange of ideas 
and opinions is necessary. ‘This must be possible firstly on a local, then on a national and 
finally on an international basis. Communications have a vitally important part to play and 
telephone service in particular has a function which could not be fulfilled by any other means. 
Strowger Automatic Telephone Equipment has a special application to the need. Its speed of 
operation is invaluable when controversial matters are to be referred from one point to another 
or when quick decisions are to be made, whilst its ability to function without human operators 
ensures complete secrecy. Strowger Private Automatic Exchanges are available for internal 
communication in secretariats, administrative offices and the like. whilst Main Automatic 
Exchanges handle the needs of local areas or effect contact over long distances with equal 


effectiveness. 
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OPERATOR, JUNIOR GRADE. The Shambaugh (Iowa) Central 
Telephone Co., serving a community of 269 persons, has a 9-year- 
old telephone operator. 


























She is Ollie Jane Beery, who has been working the switchboard 
from 6 a.m. to 8:30 a.m. and 6 p.m. to 10:30 p.m. daily since her 
mother, the regular operator was hospitalized Mar. 10. 

The story and photograph of Ollie were syndicated by the Asso- 
ciated Press and featured in many metropolitan newspapers. 


DIAGNOSIS. In Detroit, Mich., a receiving hospital nurse, evad- 
ing the rule against giving technical information over the telephone, 
described a patient’s injuries by saying. “He broke what he stands 
on, sits on and writes with.” 


REUNION. Two brothers who had sought each other for 28 years 
exchanged joyful greetings by telephone between Brooklyn, N. Y.. 
and Detroit, Mich., and arranged for an early personal get-together. 

A tiny newspaper notice, signed by a “Joseph Snyder” of Detroit. 
asking for information of William Snyderman, was seen by a mem- 
ber of the latter’s family in Brooklyn. 


New York City and Detroit was enlisted and a long distance tele- 


Aid of newspapers in both 


phone call arranged. 


The brothers had come from Russia soon after World War I. 
lived for a time in Philadelphia, and then parted to seek work in 
other cities. 


ADVICE TO TRAVELERS. if you're after the quickest route to 
the Ruhr District or a safe place to park your airplane. the Western 
Electric Co., manufacturing unit of the Bell System, may be able to 
give you the information. A shortage of wrapping paper made it 
necessary for the company to purchase a lot of army invasion maps 


in which to ship out telephone supplies. 
. * a 


HEAVENLY MUSIC. A Grand Rapids, Mich.. minister in a St. 
Louis. Mo., hospital heard by long distance telephone his church 
choir sing a hymn he had composed in the hospital before under- 
going an operation. 


OPEN THE DOOR, RICHARD. While Ellis Harrison. 16, talked 
to his girl from a telephone booth in a drug store. the manager 
locked the place and went home. Mr. Harrison got out of the store 
by calling the police department. 


POSTWAR SHORTAGES. Howard Potter of the Potter Lumber 
Co., Worthington, Ohio, in an advertisement in The Worthington 
News, said that he had hired extra help to answer his telephones to 
tell his patrons that he does not have what they want.—QOhio 
Magazine. 


NO TIME FOR COMEDY. In Elveden. England. watchless Night 
Watchman [an Jamieson was fined £1 ($4.00) for telephoning 
random numbers during the small hours of the morning to ask the 
time. 
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Gwynne Bill passes Senate with two-year limitation provision. 


. . . One or two major strikes in key industries might hasten 


other labor legislation. . . . Representative Poage reintroduces 
REA rural telephone bill. 


HE U. S. 
passed Its 


SENATE 


own 


week 
the 
approved by 


last 
version of 
Gwynne Bill, already 
he House. The bill has been analyzed 
this 


outlaw 


times in department. 


Briefly, it would back claims 


for wages growing out of alleged viola- 


tion of the Wage-Hour Act and othe. 
federal statutes affecting wages, unless 
suits were brought within a statutory 
period of two years. The house bill 


vould have limited such suits to one 
year. This is probably the 
between the 


vo chambers, which a conference com- 


« *« ct 
lai rest 


nee tem of diffe) 


ence 


ttee 1S expected to compose without 
ficulty during the current’ week. 
Chances are likely that the House will 


with the Senate’s two-yea) 

vision to lessen the likelihood of a 
eto from President Truman. 

The action of the Senate in passing 
ne ise-approved measure means 
that the Gwynne Bill will be the first 
majo} ece of labor reform legislation 
to reach the President’s desk from the 
wth Congress. This development also 
vas forecast in this department several 
times he question now arises, natur- 
ally, ether President Truman will 
ign « eto the measure. 

The o-labor bloe in Congress, led 
y Senator Pepper (D., Fla.), already 
as asked the President to _ veto. 
Viewed more or less from a Democratic 
artis standpoint, there are substan- 
al reasons to justify the President’s 
veto, | the other hand, President 
Truma (especially since adopting his 
irm f gn policy against the spread 
of Con nism) fast is making inroads 
® his Republican opposition to the 
night. may prefer not to alienate 
these newly made friends of his ad- 
minist1 m by vetoing what seems a 
lairly asonable reform measure, 
simply ‘ause all labor leaders have 


denoun: it 
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In the event of a veto, however, there 
doubt if there 


votes to override the 


is considerable 


enough President 


in the Senate, although the necessary 


two-thirds vote seems to be available 


in the House. True the Senate vote on 


final passage of the bill was 64-24, but 


that is a misleading margin. On an 
earlier test vote (involving a Demo 
cratic party-approved substitute) the 


vote was much closer. Failure of Con- 
event of a 


could put the Gwynne Bill pretty fa) 


gress to override, in veto, 
down the list, unless an acceptable com- 
promise, that would satisfy the Presi 


dent, could be brought forth promptly. 


But even in the unlikely that 
the Gwynne Bill should be stymied fo: 


the the 


event 


session, labor union forces in 
Congress still have their work cut out 
for them, if they are to avoid the 


enactment of legislation at this session 
which they 
the 
tempt of 


regard as hostile. 
working 


One of 
the at- 
leaders, to fight 


factors against 


labor union 
off any type of corrective legislation at 
this session, is the attitude of some of 
the labor leaders themselves. With very 
few exceptions, have 
vith out 


an acceptable legislative solution to the 


they not coop- 


erated Congress in working 


nation’s labor 


union difficulties. In 
stead, they constantly have fought 


most of the important suggestions fot 
any labor union reform. They generally 
have the that there is not 
enough trouble to warrant passing any 
major laws at all. 


taken line 


This, of course, just does not make 

with and threats of 
looming on every 30th 
Congress and the people know that we 
have labor trouble. Trying to laugh it 
off or sneer it off is ndt making Con- 
gress any more complacent about the 
situation. All we need now is one or 
two big major strikes to blow some of 
these other major pieces of labor union 


sense strikes 


strikes side. 





are 


FRANCIS X. WELCH 
WASHINGTON 
EDITOR 


reforms right straight through Con- 
gress, and over the President’s veto, 
if necessary. 

ee @ @ 


That the 
telephone strike now ticking away on 


brings us to threatened 


an alleged time limit which will expire 


some time shortly after Apr. 7. Wash- 
ington observers generally are of the 
opinion that the leaders of the Na- 


tional Federation of Telephone Work- 
(NFTW) of a 
strike in crystallizing sentiment against 
labor the 
around the 
nation’s capital that an 11th-hour move 
will be made to settle the telephone 
strike dispute through arbitration. 
This 


some of 


ers 


realize the danger 


unions in Congress. Hence 


forecasts which are going 


not 
the 

which are flying about continually, as 
the strike votes are being taken. Per- 
the nature of 
However, it might 
be well to bear in mind that the very 
human that a fellow who 


really intends to get into a scrap does 


does quite match up with 


belligerent statements 


haps it is somewhat in 


wishful thinking. 


observation 


not go in for much fooling around with 
chips on his shoulder, or extensive pre- 
liminary statements. Last week, Joseph 
A. Beirne, president of the NF TW in- 
dicated that arbitration might be pro- 
posed at an economy 
scheduled to be 


policy 
held in Washington 
this week at the suggestion of Senator 


meeting 


Morse (R., Ore.). 
ee e@«e 
Meanwhile, state laws regulating 
utility strikes are beginning to show 


their effect. In evaluating the worth 
or success of these laws, it is wise not 
to pay attention to state- 
ments by either side of a management- 
labor Naturally, neither 
management labor likes to admit 
that it backed down on a strike which 
otherwise would have been pulled off 


too much 


controversy. 


nor 


simply because it was afraid of the 
penalties that would be incurred by 
a state law that it did not want in 


the first place. 

It is only human nature, under such 
circumstances, to say that management 
and labor reached their agreements by 
voluntary understanding and goodwill, 
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that the state law had no effect 
and might just as well have not been 
on the books. This type of argument 
something like the little boy 
who says he simply is cleaning up the 
back yard because he wants to do so, 
that his father standing in the 
background with a strap has no bear- 
ing on the situation whatever. 

The fact remains that Virginia’s 
new state law to curb utility strikes 
pretty right follow- 
ing the recent settlement between the 
Virginia Electric & Power Co. and the 
AFL Brotherhood of 


Electrical Workers, representing some 


and 


sounds 


and 


looks good now, 


International 


1,850 rank-and-file electrical workers in 
the old Dominion State. The Virginia 
law, it will be recalled, requires that 
before utility employes go on a strike 
they have to give 45 days’ notice to 
the that 
collapsed. After that the governor may 
the the 
utility service in the name of the state. 
Any utility 
after that time would lose his job and 


governor negotiations have 


seize property and operate 


worker refusing to work 
all accrued rights pertaining to it, and 
be subject to other The 
utility the 
other the 
expense of substantial the 


revenues 


penalties. 
company management, on 


hand, would be subject to 


fees which 


state would take out of its 
as a ‘service charge” for operating the 
properties. 

This makes utility striking pretty ex- 
pensive business for both sides in Vir- 
ginia, and it is not surprising that the 
Virginia electric workers’ union (after 
quite a few critical and defiant state- 
ments, not only about management but 
also the new law and the governor who 
signed it), decided to get together and 
come to an agreement with the manage- 
ment. Settlement the 


fifth day of negotiation in a conference 


was reached on 


under the new Virginia law. 
eee 


Another interesting fact which may 
be worth remarking outside of the state 
of Virginia of both 
the electric company management and 
the workers to settle their differences 
between them without even the 
ence of a representative of the state. 
During one of the earlier conferences, 
the governor had sent his own repre- 
sentative to sit in on the meeting, with 
the result that both sides seemed to be 
embarrassed. At a second conference 
the representative of the governor 
stayed away and the meeting got along 
so well that an official of the 
issued the following statement: 


was the decision 


pres- 


union 


“We're gratified that we have been 
able to settle all of the issues at the 
negotiating table, and we believe that 
such a settlement will bring about an 
improved relationship between the 
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f * 
> 
“It’s mom, 


You won't need the mouthpiece, Dad!” 


parties. . . . We wish to thank Gov. 
William M. Tuck for his contribution 
made by providing himself with a 


schedule that prevented his personal 
participation in the ‘second conference.’ 
We trust the example set by Governor 


Tuck will be followed by other poli- 
ticians in the country on both state 
and national levels. It is our sincere 
belief that when the parties are de- 
sirous of reaching an agreement, such 
agreement will be reached without the 


assistance of politicians or legislation 


passed by politicians.” 


Two weeks ago Indiana became the 
third state in the Union (the othe 
two being Virginia and New Jersey) 
to adopt a specific. and detailed law 


outlawing strikes against public utili- 


ties. Under the Indiana bill, the gov- 
ernor would name 10 conciliators, as 
well as three members of a_ special 
arbitration board. If the conciliators 
cannot settle a utility dispute in 30 
days, three arbiters would hear the 


case and then hand down a settlement, 
both utilities. 
striking 


binding on unions and 


Meanwhile, would be out- 
lawed. 


New 


provides an 


York, a 
interesting 


law 
for 
possible legislation along this line, al- 
extend to 
utilities under private ownership and 
The New York 


was passed at the insistence of Gov- 


new state 


Up in 
pattern 
does not 


though it public 


operation. law, which 
ernor Dewey, does, however, apply to 
all state, county, municipal and other 
public including those 
gaged in publicly-owned utility service. 
(In fact, the principal opposition to the 
new New York statute came from the 
CIO Transport Workers’ Union, which 
has organized New York City’s sub- 
way workers. The CIO union argued 
that the bill was 
though that same 
forced the city to meet its demands 
through the threat of a strike which 
would have paralyzed the subways in 
Manhattan and the connecting bor- 
oughs.) 


employes, en- 


unnecessary, even 
union twice had 


Under this New York law, any } °b- 
lic service employe who engages a 
strike “thereby abandons and _ te: mi- 
nates his employment” and all 1 ts 
and privileges accruing thereto. ch 
employe thereafter may be reinst:ted 
upon the conditions that he is (1) 
disqualified for further pay raises fo) 
three years and (2) subject to “pro- 
bationary tenure” for five years. One 
of the effects of the New York statute 
probably will be to mobilize 10) 
sentiment against public owners! 
operation of utilities. 


Coming back to Congress, it do¢ it 
seem likely now that actual compulson 
arbitration for public utility industries 
will be enacted. Congressional thinking 
on labor union reform legislation, gen- 
erally, now seems to have veered 
around to another approach point 
has happened since the U. S. Supreme 
Court, in the John L. 


cases, upheld the right of the gov 


Lewis coa strike 
ment to an _ injunction to 
activity by nions 
The 


now 


strikes and strike 


and union leaders senators and 


exploring tn 


this rgnt 


congressmen are 
possibility of extending 
injunction to key industries (su 
utilities) not 


ment 


actually under gov 
If this 

quite in line with t 

fall at the 


U nited 


operation. came t pass, 


it would be 
last 


resolution adopted 


nual eonvention of the States 


ly dependent 


4 | elephone Associat 


1] ] 


Anyhow, bills have 


in bot] the 


heen nt auce 
Senate and the Hous 
allow the federal gove! 


W hich would 


ment to get an injunction against 


strike threat or a managements 
threat, 
dustry, but without federal seizure a 
the r 


working conditions during the injune 


union 


lockout involving any ke} 


without disturbing “status 


tion. The theory of this it ctive 
power (which would be reserved 0! 

to the federal government and would 
not be available either to labor or man- 


agement) would be the protection of 
public health and safety. It would ne! 
the yf the 
equities of either management or labor, 


or both. 


be based on protectio1 


about the 0! 
7 Not 


There is no mystery 
jections to compulsory arbitrat 
only has it always been opposed by 
labor and management, the oppositio 
Compulsory arbitration 1 
at key 


has merit. 
the public utility and other g: 
that if labor ané 


industries means 

management cannot settle thei differ- 
erences over wages or working condr 
tions or anything else, and if they stat 
to move into a strike, the governmen 
will name arbitrators. These «rbitré 
tors will decide the issues. That 1s © 


say, they will determine, say th was® 
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that |abor is to receive and the wages 
that management is to pay. 

State that fact and you have stated 
the fact that the government would 
assert authority over the conditions of 
york of labor and over the conditions 
f finance for management—in indus- 
tries that are privately owned. In other 
words, the government would assert 
social authority to settle relations be- 
tween private workers and _ private 
wners. And, of course, the exercise 
f that social authority could be such 
3 to create conditions which would 
ympe extension of social authority. 
(nce social authority of the kind is 
isserted, a road is opened which could 
ead to socialization—desired by neither 
abor nor management. 


Representative Poage (D., Tex.) last 
eek reintroduced his perennial tele- 
hone bill permitting REA loans fo: 
iral telephone service (HR.2585). it 
as been referred to the House Agri- 
culture Committee, where it is likely to 
rest peacefully for the remainder of 
the session. The new Poage Bill differs 
somewhat from the Hill Bill over on 
the Senate side. It is shorter and 
simpler and for the most part merely 
amends the Rural Electrification Act so 
is to authorize the REA to make loans 
for the purpose of extending or im- 


roving telephone service in rural 
ireas. 
The “rural area” in Representative 


Poage’s bill is defined as places with 
opulation of less than 2,500. However, 
ans for the purpose of extending 
telephone service in such “rural areas” 
ould be made to co-operatives, munici- 
palities, companies, etc., operating in 
towns as large as 10,000 population. 
The new Poage Bill makes no differen- 
tial in interest rates or other terms as 
tween loans for rural electrification 


ind loans for rural telephone service. 
As forecast in this department 
arlier the year, REA has no plans 


ind apparently little interest—for the 
resent at least—in either the Hill Bill 
the Poage Bill, or any similar legis- 
ation. EA today faces a cut in its 
ending authority to approximately 
$100,000,000, which is more than half 
f the budget proposed for it by Presi- 
lent Troman. Since this budget was 


“armariked for a backlog of rural elec- 


trificat plans already on hand, the 
REA ha; little thought of spending any 
f the ount which it might eventu- 
ally get from Congress for any other 
purpose 

This not to say, however, that 
KEA wold not be interested in having 
at least he paper authority to assist 
listribu 


S into the telephone business 
at gs : . 

~ Some future time when Congress 
lr ° . 

ught be snore liberal with REA funds. 
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PROGRAM FOR USITA EXECUTIVES’ 
CONFERENCE 


Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 
April 14 and 15 


Monday, April 14 
9:00 AM. 


Registration in hall adjacent to East Lounge 
10:00 A.M. 
Call to Order 


ADDRESS BY R. A. Lumpkin, President, USITA 
THE SHAPE OF ECONOMIC THINGS TO COME 


(Speaker to be announced later) 
LATEST DEVELOPMENTS IN THE FARM TELEPHONE 
SITUATION 


Wm. C. Henry, Chairman, Rural Telephone Service 
Committee 


2:00 P.M. 


REPORT ON OUR WASHINGTON AFFAIRS 

Clyde S. Bailey, Executive Vice President, USITA 
PERSONNEL RECRUITMENT AND EMPLOYMENT 

R. A. Steelman, Recruiting and Employment Super- 

visor, American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
PANEL DISCUSSION ON RECRUITMENT AND TRAIN- 
ING OF TELEPHONE OPERATORS 

Chairman, R. A. Phillips. Members. W. A. Kern, 

J. T. Naylor and Mayme Workman 


Tuesday, April 15 
10:00 A.M. 


THE FEDERAL TAX OUTLOOK 
Harold V. Bozell. Chairman, USITA Tax Committee 


WHAT IS AHEAD IN REGULATION? 
Duane T. Swanson, President, National Association 
of Railroad and Utilities Commissioners 
PANEL DISCUSSION ON PREPARATION OF THE TELE- 
PHONE RATE CASE 
(a) The Commercial Department's Responsibility 
(b) Telling the Public 
(ec) Accounting and Valuation Studies 
(d) Before the Commission 
Chairman, Merle Hale. Members, Ray Dalton, Ranford 
Dunlap and Donald C. Power 


2:00 P.M. 


SO YOU ARE GOING INTO RADIO? 
E. H. B. Bartelink 


MANAGEMENT AT THE BARGAINING TABLE 
Lee H. Hill, publisher of Electrical World 
PANEL DISCUSSION ON EMPLOYMENT RELATIONS 
(a) Federal Legislation 
(b) Union Contracts 
(c) Preparation of Wage Schedules 
Chairman, J. H. Agee. Members, Carl D. Brorein and 
R. E. Shotts 




















BE SURE THE 


-..if’s your assurance 
of quality, dependability 
and long life! 


Whatever your pole requirements, you'll get better 
service from poles that bear the Amcreco Brand of 
Quality. They are your assurance that the poles have 
been full length, pressure treated. Amcreco treat- 
ment methods are based on accepted methods im- 
proved by years of practical experience, research 
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R. ALEXANDER GRAHAM 
BELL, inventor of the telephone, 
was born in Edinburgh, Scotland, 
m Mar. 3, 1847. 
the United States Army was established 
as a separate branch of the service by 
the Act of Mar. 3, 1863. 
Observance of the two great events 
was made by the Washington Chapter 
f the Army Signal Association at a 
uncheon meeting held Mar. 3, of this 
year. 





A new type of compact intercommu- 
nication system requires less space than 
a desk telephone. This all-master sys- 
tem (see illustration), instead of hav- 











ing a complete audio amplifier in each 
ot : . 
Station, uses only one-half an ampli- 





fer. The ealling station utilizes the 
amplifier of each of the other stations 
a8 well as its own. 

. One of the revolutionary features of 
this system is its high maximum of 

wat simultaneous use. For example, in a 
system of six stations, two separate 
two-way conversations can be carried 


Simultaneously while the rest of the 


systen open for paging. For paging 
purpos each station in the system 
may be called, and for conference, any 
sroup may be called. Conversation of 
any kin’ is affected by simply pressing 
a swite 
ee ee 
9) 4 " 

A 25-year old army veteran recently 

Stepped into a telephone booth in a 
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The Signal Corps of 


Washington, D. C., restaurant and 
blew himself to kingdom come with a 
home-made bomb. The booth 
molished completely and 


was de- 
part of the 
front was blown out. Although 
the restaurant at 
the time, none were killed or even seri- 


store 


30 persons were in 


ously injured except the veteran. This 
speaks well for the builders of tele- 
phone booths. 

eee 


We hear much these days about party 
line harmony. There 
party service is 


is no doubt that 
better than no 
service at all, and to be brief and con- 


line 


siderate of others when you must share 
a multiple party line does help a lot. 
In our opinion, however, the party line 
is on its way out in these United States. 

This prophesy is based on the ex- 
pressions of numerous friends who al- 
ready have changed over to individual 
line service from party lines or are 
planning on doing so just as soon as 
Some of these 
for 


war 


facilities are available. 
had lines 
during and since the 
found that the volume of 
traffic is too large to give good service 
on a party line. To go further 
from experience, 


subscribers have 
but 


have 


party 
years, 
they 


and 
the 
writer was lucky to obtain even a party 
line when living in Philadelphia during 
the war. 


speak personal 


Sharing service proved most 


annoying and it was a real pleasure 
to return home and enjoy our indi- 
vidual line once again. The majority 


of subscribers will, in our opinion, be 
willing to pay the higher rate fer the 
individual line when 
again are available. 


such facilities 


oe e@ 

A reader suggests that a red light 
be provided on a telephone to indicate 
when the party line is in use and there- 
by save embarrassment. This arrange- 
ment has been available for a number 
of years, however, people with whom 
we have been forced to share party 
lines have not been so sensitive that it 
would be of much consequence. 


A recent news item announced plans 


Snob toitii 
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of the Reconstruction Finance Corp. to 
sell 500 


tons of scrap lead just im- 
ported from Japan. Perhaps it was 
worth-while whipping the Nips after 
all! 


According to Long Lines, some 2'2 
million questions are answered during 
12,000 Bell System 
information operators. We wonder how 
many of these calls could be eliminated 
if all would 
use of their directories. 


a normal day by 


subscribers make proper 


Have you ever saved all copies of 
your TELEPHONY for a year and seen 
what a large stack they will make? 





The 


companying photograph made 


1946 issues shown in the ac- 
a stack 
nearly six inches high and weighed 


over 16 pounds. 
© @ © 


The busy telephone exchange of the 
nation’s capital in Washington handles 
an average of about 48,000 calls daily. 
The switchboard is located on the sub- 
way floor of the New Office 
Building. A total of 54 operators is 
required to handle the numerous com- 


House 


plicated calls and queries. Some callers 
want to know, “Who is that statue on 
top of the dome?” (the Statue of Free- 


dom). Others—principally school chil- 
dren—want to know how many women 
there are in Congress. (There are 


seven.) 

Arrangements now are being made 
to provide each house member with two 
telephones on the switchboard as sen- 


ators now enjoy. Some representatives 
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had additional telephones installed at 
their own expense to handle heavy war- 
time traffic; however, the majority 
have struggled along with one tele- 
phone. 

& ~ a 


From a modest beginning in 1900, 
the total expenditure for industrial 
research in the United States has risen 
to fantastic proportions. Back in 1920, 
$29,000,000 was expended by 300 in- 
dustrial concerns employing 9,300 per- 
sons in research work. In 1940, $234,- 





Q. What are the advantages of non- 
ring through cord circuits on a magneto 
switchboard? 


A. This feature eliminates much 
confusion between subscribers and op- 
erators because a subscriber’s “ring- 
off”? cannot pass through one of these 
cord circuits to a connecting line. 


Q@. How can a lamp signal be used 
on a_ telephone 
desired? 


when a bell is not 


A. Special equipment consisting of 
a lamp and a relay can be procured 
from your telephone supply house for 
this purpose. The relay, with a con- 
denser in series, responds to regular 
ringing current. The lamp is connected 
in a local circuit and can be operated 
either from batteries or a transformer. 


Q. Will flat nose pliers prove satis- 
factory for adjusting springs on relays? 

A. This tool is used frequently to 
adjust springs of relays on a_ bench 
in the factory during manufacture. 
This method also is considered satis- 
factory for maintenance work when 
the relay is mounted, so that the 
springs can be reached with this type 
of tool. The inside of the pliers should 
be kept perfectly smooth when used 
to adjust springs. 


Q. What is the dark key shelf on a 
feature type manual switchboard? 

A. With this type of switchboard, 
all key shelf supervisory lamps remain 
unlighted after the ringing has been 
started and until one or the other of 
the parties hangs up the receiver. The 
answering supervisory lamp is lighted 
only when the calling party desires to 


000,000 was spent for research in 2,350 
laboratories employing over 70,000 re- 
search workers. In only 20 years, the 
number of persons employed in indus- 
trial research has increased more than 
sevenfold. Research no longer can be 
considered a luxury if a company hopes 
to keep abreast of the times and meet 
competition. 

In our modest opinion, the communi- 
cations industry has not been lacking 
in its research efforts, which is proved 
by its continual and rapid advancement 
from its inception to the present time. 


disconnect or recall. The calling lamp 
is lighted when the calling plug first 
is inserted and serves as a guard lamp 
until the automatic ringing is started. 
When the ringing is started, the call- 
ing lamp is extinguished and does not 
light again until the called subscriber 
restores his receiver to the hook. 


Q. What type of voltmeter is con- 
sidered suitable for use on a wire chief’s 
test cabinet in a common battery ex- 
change? 

A. Various types of meters will 
prove entirely satisfactory depending 
on certain local requirements. One type 
has two scales zero to three volts and 
zero to 30 volts. The low scale is cali- 
brated for direct reading in ohms. An- 
other type two-scale. voltmeter fre- 
quently used for this purpose reads zero 
to 30 and zero to 150 volts. The resist- 
ance of these scales are 10,000 and 
50,000 ohms. 

eee 


Q. Is it possible to use a_ battery 
eliminator connected to 110-volt AC for 
operating the transmitter on a magneto 
switchboard ? 

A. Battery eliminators of this type 
are on the market which deliver a full 
four volts DC. The power consumption 
of one type is about 4% watts and it 
will power one or two transmitters. In 
the event of power failure a relay op- 
erates and connects a reserve battery 
into the circuit. 


Q. Will buried tape armored cable 
prove in extremely cold 
climates where the ground freezes to a 
considerable depth? 

A. We are informed that this type 
of construction has been used success- 


satisfactory 


fully in the coldest parts of Alaska for 
the past several years and has proved 
trouble-free. 

eee 


Q. Is it possible to connect message 
registers on a trunk line so that a record 
will be maintained of all completed 
calls? 


A. This can be accomplished by 
connecting a slow release relay to the 
sleeve of the jack, so that when the 
plug is inserted the circuit will be com- 
pleted through the message register. 
The slow release relay will prevent 
registering on the meter if the operator 
uses the plug for flashing the distant 
operator. 

This simple arrangement will provide 
a fairly accurate record of calls. Com- 
plete accuracy is obtained by a more 
complicated arrangement of operating 
a relay that controls the message regis- 
ter from a current reversal when the 
distant operator answers. 


Q. We have an aerial cable near a 
stone quarry which frequently is dam- 
aged by flying rocks during blasting 
Will tape 
cable prove satisfactory for an instal- 
lation of this type and, if so, how should 
it be attached to the strand? 


A. Steel tape armored cable fre- 
quently is strung aerially in locations 
of this nature and proves entirely sat- 
isfactory. Due to the size of cable of 
this type and the difficulties encoun- 
tered when pulling through rings, it 
usually proves desirable to suspend it 
by the spinner method or zinc strap 
hangers. 


operations. steel armored 


Q. We have a good metallic circuit 
11 miles in length which is used as 4 
toll line between two exchanges. We 
also have six telephones on a grounded 
line which we wish to connect to the 
metallic line five miles from one ex- 
change. Can we make use of a grounded 
phantom on the metallic circuit for this 
purpose? 


A. If you will connect 
coils in the metallic line at the 
where it connects to the grounded line 
as well as in the central office, 4 
grounded phantom probably : be 
used to advantage. This is, of course, 


repe rating 
noint 


assuming that your metallic circuit is 
well balanced and that both it and the 
grounded line are free of noist The 


grounded phantom is not recomn nded 
in locations where power inducti.: in- 
terference is encountered. The repeat 
ing coils should be protected from |ight- 
ning damage. 
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ACQUIRING, IMPROVING 
SWITCHED LINES 


By KENNETH JOHNSON 


Manager 
Bricelyn (Minn.) Telephone Co. 


opportune time in the history of 

our telephone industry to acquire 
our switched rural lines. Farm income 
is high, mortgages are paid off, and 
the farmer is shopping for some of 
the luxuries of life which the city 
dweller has long taken for granted, 
. such examples as indoor bath- 
electrical hot water systems, 


T corer would seem to be the most 


1.e 
rooms, 
ete. 

Today, the farmer is demanding the 
finest quality in everything purchased 
whether it is a tractor or his telephone 
service, It might be well to emphasize 
that word “quality” since that is a 
dominant factor in his shopping. 

In most telephone exchanges service 
over switched rural lines is not the best 
in quality; in most cases it is exactly 
the opposite, the worst service fur- 
nished by the telephone exchange. Is 
this not true in your own exchange? 

Today, an ever increasing number 
of farmers on switched lines are grow- 
ing dissatisfied with their service . . 
the recent Bell survey, as well as the 


survey made by the Minnesota Tele- 
phone Association, substantiates this 
statement. And the farmer knows 
from past experience that often hap- 
hazard service results from fixing his 
own line. 

In short, it seems likely that these 
various things will add up to only one 
thing: That Minnesota farmers will 
turn more and more to the telephone 
‘companies to furnish them service. 

Tt your farmers are not already be- 
ginnine to turn to you, why not? 
That’s worth thinking about. 

Perhaps your rural rates aren’t ade- 
quate for you to want to acquire your 
farm es? If that is the case you 
already know the answer. 

Perhaps your switched line service 
‘compares favorably with that fur- 
nished on your own farm lines. This I 
doubt 

Perhaps your bookkeeper is one of 
those 


hiz kids who can show you, on 
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paper, where it doesn’t pay to own 
your own farm lines. This is probably 
quite true, but will you ever derive 
much satisfaction from your exchange 
if your farm lines are low in transmis- 
sion values while your urban service is 
snappy and something to be proud of? 
Again the answer is increased rates. 

Perhaps you feel that present costs 
are too high and that you should wait 
for several years. On that point also 
you may be quite right; only time can 
tell. But the opportunity to acquire 
your switched lines also might disap- 
pear within those years. Perhaps a 
government rural telephone authority, 
would solve your problem for you. 

Or perhaps your biggest trouble is 
that your farmers need a gentle shove 
in the right direction. If that is the 
case, I hope our experience during the 
past year might touch or border on the 
parallel of a few of the smaller com- 
panies so they may know that they are 
not alone with their switched line prob- 
lem. If that is the case, what follows 
should sound familiar. 

Our small magneto exchange at 
Bricelyn,. Minn., serves about 450 tele- 
phones. Each and every one of our 16 
farm lines were farmer-owned and 
switched by us with each line having 
from 15 to 27 telephones on it, all 
grounded lines, and all in a very sad 
state of affairs. For the last 15 years, 
members of every switched line have 
talked at every annual meeting, stat- 
ing that this was the year they were 
going to fix their lines—still the lines 
steadily grew worse and the REA’s 
expansion to every farm in our com- 
munity has helped the conditions of the 
lines not a bit. 


Our community telephone service was 
comparable to the case of the two old 
Danes in northern Minnesota who 
lived on adjoining wood lots. In order 
to get their poplar out they decided 
that they needed more power, so they 
bought a mule with the understanding 
that one of them would use the mule 
in the morning, the other in the after- 
noon. This worked out fine for awhile; 
one Dane used the mule in the morn- 
ing, the other in the afternoon, but 
the mule began to grow thinner. Each 
day the mule seemed to grow a little 
thinner until finally one day it died. 


That’s right, no one had fed him, al- 
ways figuring that the other would do 
it. 


And that’s about the way with our 
telephone exchange. With 14 separate 
rural companies and 28 presidents and 
secretaries it was and is impossible to 
pin down the responsibility of render- 
ing good telephone service, each one 
passing the buck to the other. If I dis- 
cussed fixing up a farm line with a 
farmer his inevitable come back was, 
“Nothin’ wrong with our end, our line 
is in good shape. All the trouble is in 
your switchboard.” 


This need to pin down the responsi- 
bility for rendering good service was 
the primary reason why we decided to 
try and consolidate a few of the worst 
farm lines into our system. Return on 
our investment is a secondary consid- 
eration—but an important one. 


But if we were to consolidate lines 
into our exchange, the first thing was 
to create a desire on the part of our 
farmers for improved service. How to 
do it? Creating this desire was not 
easy since it meant an increase from 
$8.00 a year to $24 a year. 

(A point in our favor is that our 
relations with our farmers are of the 
best . . . and they are going to stay 
that way if we have anything to do 
with them.) 

Advertising seemed to be part of the 
answer in creating this desire: Our 
first newspaper ad directed to the 
women read: 


QUITE A CHANGE 
FROM GRANDMOTHER 


. . « is the modern farm mistress .. . 
chic, sophisticated, and dressed glamor- 
ously in Fifth Avenue’s latest creations. 
The modern farm wife is as up-to-the- 
minute as her city sister. 


Then, why should she have to put 
up with the same old-fashioned tele- 
phone and obsolete one-wire system 
that grandma used, and is still in use 
on Bricelyn’s farm lines? 


Model “*T’’ telephone service has no 
place in 1946 with 1946 model farm 


wives, 


The second ad was directed to the 
men and went as follows: 


3-4ce A DAY 


On Farmer-Owned Rural 
Lines Gives the Farmer: 


1. LOWER COST per day. 
2. Obsolete one-wire system. 
3 


Telephone 


. Phone out of service for long 


stretches of time. 
4. Old dilapidated instruments. 
5. Compels farmer to take valuable 


time to repair lines when out of 
order. 


6. Inadequate telephone service, both 
local and long distance. 


7e A DAY 
On Rural Lines, if Owned by Your 
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Local Telephone Company Would 
Give the Farmer: 

1. Increase in cost per day. (3c per 
day). 

2. Fully engineered and 
two-wire metallic system. 

3. QUICKER repair 
TRAINED men. 

4. UP-TO-DATE instruments in your 
home. 

5. Satisfying LONG DISTANCE serv- 
ice from your own home. 

6. High transmission level comparing 
favorably to that offered town sub- 
scribers. 


transposed 


service by 


7. No time-consuming jobs such as are 
now held by the president, secre- 
tary and repairman of each line. 


8. A QUIET line, giving new pleasure 
to social and business calls. 


Think it over! Isn't better service 

worth the slight increase in cost? Good 

telephone service is a “must” for fires, 
the doctor, and emergency calls. 


Other ads followed, all with the ex- 
press purpose of making people de- 
sirous of better telephone service. In 
addition, these ads were used as in- 
serts with bills, and mailed direct to 
members of specific lines. 

And don’t forget window displays, 
using the most prominent windows in 
town. Our window had the caption, 
“Modern Rural Telephones,” and had 
samples of modern handset telephones. 
These ideas all are designed to create 
talk, of course, and dissatisfaction with 
old obsolete telephone service. 

There is one more form of advertis- 
ing which we believe has more value 
in selling yourself and your telephone 
company than any amount of news- 
paper advertising and that is the lowly 
coffee cup. A five-cent cup of coffee 
goes a long way in promoting friend- 
ship and goodwill. So make it a point, 
if you are on the main stem at 10 in 
the morning or three in the afternoon, 
to nail three or four of your farmer 
friends and invite them in for coffee. 
Invariably you’ll find that the talk 
turns to the telephone. 

Maybe the result of all this stirrin’ 
and fussin’ around will be indirect. For 
example, members of one of our 
switched lines became so worried that 
we were going to take over their line 
that they set to work and with a little 
help from us built themselves a good 
line. The final result was good. 

Now you and I know from experi- 
ence that the best way to get farmers, 
switch line subscribers, interested in 
good service is to acquire one line, fix 
it up so that it “purrs like a kitten,” 
and the rest of your lines will come 
your way with a lot less work on your 
part. The point is, get that first line. 

The officers of the first line we ac- 
quired asked me if I would come to 
their annual meeting and show them 
how to fix their line up. This I did, 
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going into great detail to show them 
transposition methods, estimated costs, 
etc. This maze of detail brought forth, 
“How much will you give us for our 


line?” and from then on the meeting 


took on the earmarks of an Arabian 
market place. We finally agreed on the 
following contract, which J. C. Crow- 
ley, Jr., secretary of the Minnesota 
Telephone Association, is responsible 
for originating and drawing up: 


AGREEMENT 

This agreement made this 29 day of 
May, 1946, by and between the Brush 
Creek Telephone Co., a farmer tele- 
phone line, hereinafter known as the 
party of the first part, owning and 
operating a line, No. 19, connected to 
the Bricelyn Mutual Telephone Co.’s 
exchange located in the village of 
Bricelyn, Faribault County, Minn., and 
servicing the rural community north 
of Bricelyn village, consisting of a 
total of approximately 430 poles, in- 
cluding all fixtures, guys, anchors, 
stubs, etc., serving a total of 27 tele- 
phones within the territory and along 
the route as shown on the map hereto 
attached and made a part of this agree- 
ment, and said party of the first part 
is desirous of disposing, selling and 
conveying all of the above described 
pole line, wires, guys, anchors and 
stubs, including all instruments and 
protectors now installed in the prem- 
ises of stockholders and subscribers, 
including the rights and privileges of 
furnishing telephone service within the 
territory more fully described on the 
map herein referred to and attached 
hereto, to the party of the second part, 
provided party of the second part 
agrees to the following: 

(1) Party of the second part agrees 
to pay to each stockholder or sub- 
scriber the sum of one dollar ($1.00) 
in cash or service, in full payment for 
any interest that he may own in said 
property of the party of the first part. 

(2) Party of the second part as a 
further consideration of the purchase 
of the above described property agrees 
to reconstruct the present pole lines, 
placing new poles, anchors and guys 
where necessary and place along such 
pole line the necessary metallic two 
wire circuits to serve the present and 
potential subscribers that may desire 
telephone service within the territory 
as shown on the attached map as here- 
tofore and herein mentioned. 


3) Party of the second part fur- 
ther agrees to install new and up-to- 
date telephone instruments as may be 
necessary for the proper rendition of 
service and to repair and adjust in- 
struments and see that same are in a 
satisfactory and operating condition. 

(4) Party of the second part fur- 
ther agrees to divide the present tcle- 
phone line into two (2) senarate lines 
with two drop terminals on_ the 
switchboard of the Bricelyn Mutual 
Telephone Co. 


Provided that each stockholder or 
person now ownin® any share or in- 
terest in the Brush Creek Telephone 
Co. line or lines, party of the first part 
agrees to the following terms and con- 
ditions: 

(1) Party of the first part and all 
stockholders will agree to authorize 


their officers, namely president and 
secretary, to join in and attach ‘heir 
signatures as such officers to a int 
application to the Minnesota Raii road 
& Warehouse Commission for avy hor. 
ity to sell and transfer the tele; hone 
property herein mentioned to the arty 
of the second part. , 


In further consideration for the re. 
building and improvements to be made 
by the party of the second part, the 


stockholders and subscribers of the 
party, of the first part agree to the 
following: 

All subscribers to pay for metallic, 
multi-party magneto service the fol- 
lowing schedule of rates: 

Multi-party metallic, business, $3.25 


per month gross 

Multi-party metallic, residence, $2.25 

per month gross 

All rural rates to be billed quarterly 
in advance with a discount of 75 cents 
if paid on or before the 20 of the first 
month of the quarter; 50 cents if paid 
on or before the 20 of the second month 
of the quarter; and 25 cents if paid on 
or before the 20 day of the third month 
of the quarter. 

The schedule of rates as outlined 
above to take effect for each individual 
subscriber the first day of the month 
following the date of connection of 
each subscriber to metallic service. 

Further, we the undersigned stock- 
holders and subscribers of the party of 
the first part as an inducement and 
approval for an improved telephone 
service, agree to pay the sum of $24.00 
each to the party of the second part 
on or before July 1, 1946; said amount 
so paid shall be applied and credited 
towards future service beginning the 
first day of the month following the 
rebuilding of the pole lines and metal- 
lic service is furnished to the sub- 
scriber. 

We further agree to grant easements 
on our property to party of the second 
part for the construction or mainte- 
nance of pole lines and wires, and fur- 
ther agree to trim or remove any pve 
an 


on our respective premises of 

that may interfere with the line or 

lines of the party of the second part. 
Mutual agreement is made by the 


party of the second part and the party 
of the first part that after the line(s) 
as a whole have completed a period of 
one year of metallic service as fur- 
nished by the party of the second part, 
that the party of the first part will be 
allowed, if they so desire, to repur- 
chase their line(s) with the purchase 
price being the actual cost of the i- 
struments, materials, and labor used 
in the reconstruction of the line. 

(a) In order to guarantee that the 
actual cost of material, labor, and in- 
struments is as represented, the party 
of the first part will appoint one of 
its members to work with tf! party 
of the second part in the canacity of 
an auditor as pertains to said line. 

(b) The right to repurchase shall 
expire at the end of the second year of 
metallic magneto service as fi nished 
by the party of the second pat. 

In consideration of the above sale by 


party of the second part to th pany 

of the first part, the party of te 

second part agrees to furnish a pop 
0 


and adequate telephone servi 
those desiring same within «1 
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TEXAS ASSOCIATION HOLDS 
42nd. Annual (Convention 


By R. C. RENO 


of telephone people in Texas the 

week of Mar. 9, both of which had 
to do with rendering telephone service 
to the public. 

One series of meetings took place 
during the annual convention of the 
Texas Telephone Association in San 
Antonio Mar. 11, 12 and 13, when 
owners, managers, department heads 
and employes of Texas telephone com- 
panies met to discuss and find ways 
and means to expand and improve tele- 
phone service to meet the public de- 
mand, in spite of shortages of equip- 
ment and manpower. 

The meetings 
held by telephone employes and re- 
sulted in the stoppage of telephone 
service for a short duration over most 
of the state of ‘Texas because of a 
controversy arising between operators 
of the small town of Odessa and the 


management of the Southwestern Bell 
Telephone Co. 


Tor te were two series of meetings 


other series of was 


The telephone service stoppage took 
place at 1 Mar. 13 


p.m. when union 
employes of the Southwestern Bell in 
the large cities of the state started 
“continuous meetings” in support of a 
walkout of the Odessa operators, after 
the company had refused to demote an 
evening chief operator on the opera- 
tors’ charges that: (1) She does not 
know job; (2) on occasion she 
pushed operators’ chairs closer to the 
an ard while they were working; 
0) 1 


naking slighting remarks about 


operat and saying things to hurt 
their lings, and (4) she did not 
make ial distribution of Christmas 
candy. 

_ Ace ng to reports, the union re- 
fused allow company officials to 
Intery the operators who made the 
compla against the chief operator 
Which ilted in the company asking 
for th of the U. S. Conciliation 
Servic settling the controversy. 

It 1s understood that the “continuous 
meeting 


of union employes over the 
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state were discontinued Mar. 14 while 
an industrial fact finding commission, 
appointed by the governor of Texas, 
investigated the dispute. 

Today, much is heard about the 
publie’s growing lack of patience over 
the telephone industry’s inability to 
secure sufficient equipment to meet 
the demands for telephone service. Be- 


ing without full facts concerning the 
Texas service stoppage to permit dis- 
cussion of the merits of either the 
employes’ or management’s position, 
one thing is certain and that is the 
publie’s impatience is likely to grow 
when state-wide service stoppages, 


such as took place in Texas, are used 
to settle what would appear to be per- 








Officers of the Texas Telephone Association photographed prior to the opening of the first general 
session. Left to right: OSCAR BURTON, president; SAM H. SHUTT, first vice president; R. B. 
FAIRLY, second vice president, and J. B. HALEY, executive secretary. JEAN SHOTWELL, 
secretary-treasurer, was not present when picture was taken. 








This group photographed at the Texas convention includes, left to right: ETHEL CUNNINGHAM, 


Harrisburg, Pa., secretary, Pennsylvania Independent Telephone Association; J. I. KENNEDY, 
Freeport, Ill., president, Northwestern Telephone Co.; R. C. RENO, Chicago, editor, TELEPHONY, 
and D. T. STRICKLAND, Brownwood, Tex., general manager, Southwestern States Telephone Co. 
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sonal grievances. In the end such a 
growing impatience on the part of the 
public certainly would be harmful to 
the telephone industry—both employes 
and management. 

There is always a question as to 
which party wins in such disputes but 
there is one thing for sure—the public 
is always the loser and it is only a 
question of time when it will demand 
that personal grievances be discussed 
and settled openly and frankly around 
the conference table both by employes 
and employers rather than by penaliz- 
ing the public through the loss of vital 
communications. 





Against this service stoppage back- 
drop almost the entire meeting of the 
Texas association’s convention was de- 
voted to discussions as to how the in- 
dustry can meet the unprecedented 
demands for both local and long dis- 
tance telephone service. 


The convention was welcomed to San 
Antonio by C. J. Crampton, vice presi- 
dent, San Antonio Chamber of Com- 
merce. 


“In the hundred years since the 
birth of Alexander Graham Bell, smoke 
signals have given way to the tele- 
phone which makes every part of 
America a network of communications 
with which practically every person in 
the country may be in almost instant 
personal contact with his neighbor, 
whether it be in the small town or 
hamlet or in distant metropolitan cen- 
ters. Not only that, but he now may 
talk with practically every point in the 
civilized world. 


“Communication is life blood for the 
development of a people. It practically 
is the means by which the scattered 
peoples of the earth become one world. 
Developing in public acceptance and 
usefulness, the telephone became the 
instrumentality which has knit our 
nation together as nothing else could 
do. Through its facilities, the human 
voice is carried from one person to 
another conveying human relationships 
of romance, tragedy, success and fail- 
ure, the negotiated contracts of busi- 
ness and industry, and the conduct of 
government not only of our own coun- 
try but of the whole world. In short, 
the telephone provides the shortest dis- 
tance between people in their personal 
contacts one with another... . 
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In this group photographed at 

the Texas convention are BEN 

SMITH, San Antonio; R. A. 

LUMPKIN, Mattoon, Ill., and 

J. J. HANSELMAN, New York 
City. 


“Such achievements could not have 
been accomplished without the devoted 
unending service of telephone workers 
in every category. Even the novice 
employe performs a function without 
which service would be imperfect. All 
along the line telephony has inspired 
its workers with a zeal to perform 
their duties in keeping with the high- 
est standards of public service. It is 





MAJ. GEN. H. C. INGLES, former Chief Signal 


Officer, U. S. Army, who retired from that 

post Mar. 31, visited the Texas convention and 

was elected an honorary life member of the 

Texas chapter of the Independent Telephone 
Pioneer Association. 


of such stuff that institutional reputa- 
tions are built. 

“I said the duties of its employes. 
This is an understatement. There can 
be no listing of the required duties of 
the worker in whose charge dependable 
telephone service rests. The workers in 
this field go far beyond the call of 
duty with no thought of personal con- 
venience or comfort or of the rules in 
their company’s book or of their per- 
sonal safety that the telephone shall 
not fail. In storm, in disaster, in great 
fires, the telephone worker stays at 
his or her post and sometimes dies 
there. Far beyond the call of duty, 
telephone people with fanatic loyalty 
preserved good service,” Mr. Crampton 
said. 

Ben Smith, San Antonio division 
manager, Southwestern Bell Telephone 
Co., responded to Mr. Crampton. Di- 
recting his remarks to Mr. Crampton, 
Mr. Smith said: 


“You represent those persons to 
whom we are obligated to give good 


telephone service. I speak for a]! the 
telephone people who then, collectively 
represent the 350 telephone companies 
serving 1,200,000 telephones in Texas 
Together, they represent that public 
service—the telephone industry. 

“The telephone industry is proud of 
the job it has done to furnish good 
telephone service in so many places 
with so little to do so much for g9 
many... . 

“We are proud because we have been 
able to provide telephone service for 
so many, but then, we are proud, too, 
because so many nice things have been 
said about the wonderful job the tele- 
phone people have done and so many 
nice things have been said by our cus- 
tomers about the telephone people— 
how they have remained calm, cour- 
teous, considerate, anxious to serve 
under severe strain and seemingly in- 
surmountable difficulties. 

“And then, we are proud because 
these same telephone people have lis- 
tened with an understanding ear to the 
personal problems of our customers 
and prospective customers; to those 
who need service in emergencies; to 
business concerns; to those who are 
war veterans; and those who want 
service in their homes. These telephone 
people have, with understanding, ex- 
plained and satisfied the telephone cus- 
tomers, and the prospective customers, 
that the telephone companies were do- 
ing all they could to furnish service 
quickly and to as many as they could.” 


J. B. Haley, secretary of the asso- 
ciation, gave a report on the associa- 
tion’s activities during the 10 months 
which he had served as 
officer. In introducing 
President Oscar Burton 
him for the efficient manner in which 
he is handling the association’s affairs 
and asked that all members give Mr. 
Haley their full cooperation. 

Mr. Haley told of his work in help- 
ing the smaller companies in Texas 
with their plant, accounts and revenue 
problems. He stated that he intended 
to make more visits to such companies 
in the future. Mr. Haley paid tribute 
to Miss Gertrude Tucker of the asso- 
ciation’s headquarters staff for th 
cooperation she had extended to him. 

Treasurer Jean Shotwell, Lufkin, 
gave his report which showed the asso 


its executive 
Mr. Haley, 
commended 





W. C. STACK, art director, Southwestern - 
Telephone Co., St. Louis, Mo. (left), ond 9 
Association President OSCAR BURTON, Tyler. 
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LEFT PHOTO: Grouped around the speaker's table at the close of the Texas convention session are, left to right, MARVIN ATKINS, Bryan; GEORGE 
HUTSON of the Southwestern Bell Telephone Co., who gave an address and demonstration on microwaves; M. S$. BURTON, Tyler, and D. M. ROBB, 


Electra. 


ciation to be in sound financial 


dition. 


con- 


In his annual report President Bur- 
ton traced the history of the Texas 
and of the Independent 
industry in that state, emphasizing the 
traditional “Spirit of Service” in serv- 
ing the public. He said: 


association 


“It can be said that we get much 
compensation out of the ‘Spirit of 
Service.’ I express the hope, therefore, 
that government from on high (Wash- 
ington, that is) will never completely 
destroy this ‘spirit of service,’ al- 
though candor compels me to say that 
I am becoming concerned about it. 
Official Washington, under the New 
Veal, has legislated in favor of and 
propagandized the employe group for 
political reasons to such an extent that, 
almost everywhere, there now exists 
armed neutrality between employer and 
employs 


“The Voice With a Smile,’ with her 
associates, threatens us with silence 
all over the nation on Apr. 7 unless 
the principal telephone employer, the 
Bell System, surrenders profits of the 
Susiness below the level necessary to 
guarantee the financial stability of the 
compar a 

“Wages in this, as in other indus- 
ties, have been increased tremen- 
dously, both voluntarily and through 
argaining agreements, but the pres- 
sure continues in spite of the fact that 
in many cases the companies are op- 
erating n flat rates now 20 to 30 
years Inability to pay wages out 
of proportion to gross receipts and the 
prevaili wage in other businesses and 
indust} es in the same community, we 
are told, is the fault of management. 
i * r words, we are expected to 
oe a the traffic will bear for the 
"choad the face of lawful regula- 
of — in unwillingness on the part 
ee iblie to pay more for the 
a te. of management know full 

at what might be considered 
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prohibitive rates in any sized town will 
result in the withdrawal of patronage 
to the extent that nothing is gained by 
increasing rates... . 

“Lest one might think that I have 
an entirely warped view on this sub- 


ject, I shall move on to another by 
saying that I recognize that there 


have been excesses on both sides of the 
table. Collective bargaining has its 
good points. In many cases where it 
has been sincerely approached, the 
employe group has been able to point 
out to management many changes that 
could be, and were, made in improving 
employer-employe relationships. What 
I am calling attention to is the un- 
balance, or lack of equity, under ex- 
isting laws between the two groups 
which must be corrected if we are to 
have domestic peace, along with world 
peace, otherwise, we may as well turn 
this country back to the Indians. I con- 
fidently expect that labor racketeers 
will ultimately be put in their places; 
that professional politicians will be 
retired from office, and the rank and 
file of employes and the majority of 





MRS. 


D. T. STRICKLAND, 


Brownwood, and 

MRS. L. V. FORD, Brownwood, were among the 

many telephone women who attended the Texas 
convention. 


SO 





RIGHT PHOTO: Texas Secretary JACK HALEY (left) and R. C. RENO, editor, TELEPHONY. 


the voters will restore peace and har- 
mony.” 

Speaking of the future of the telephone 
industry in an address on “Management 
Problems,” E. H. Danner, Sherman, 
president, Texas Telephone Co., stated 


that “Our business, today, is being 
subjected to the impact of new tech- 
nical developments, changes in eco- 


nomic philosophy and a general human 
unrest, probably as great as at any 
time in our history. Since ours is a 
business in which we build today and 
hope to tomorrow, it is highly 
important that as we move forward, 
we use yardstick 
what the 
He continued: 


reap 


available to 
future may 


every 
determine just 
hold.” 


“The policies we follow and the 
work we do today will determine 
whether or not we have a sound going 
concern tomorrow. -The present 
demand for service and the accom- 
panying demand for improved service 
come at a time when the cost of ma- 
terial and labor is generally the high- 
est in the history of our nation. Since 
what we build today is the base on 
which we must earn in the future it is 
necessary that much care be exercised 
in establishing our policies and carry- 
ing out our programs. In the past we 
constructed our central offices and cable 
plants with a considerable margin of 
spare facilities so that we would al- 
ways be in the position of immediately 
meeting demands for service. 

“If we would take the annual in- 
crease in stations over the past five 
year period as a base for projecting 
into the future for a 15-year period 
our anticipated requirements and main- 
tain the same margin for growth as 
we have in the past, I am afraid that 
we would construct a plant and make 
an investment on which it would be 
difficult to earn a reasonable return in 

(Please turn to page 26) 
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NEW Compactness—NEW Beauty 


The BarRelay board is completely assembled for installation 
as a unit, requiring connection only to power equipment and 
distributing frame. The new relays, new circuits, and new 
methods of mounting permit compact assembly without sacri- 
ficing accessibility of equipment and wiring; the equipment 
arrangements and finishes of all parts result in a switchboard 
which is exceptionally pleasing in appearance. 








Prefer relay-type equipment for § 
switchboard is the board for you. 
from Automatic Electric, the fofenufé 
telephone equipment. 












tions; these relays, too, have twingnd | 
which assure dependable operatio 
New, improved mounting and wirin 
easy to adapt the BarRelay board t 
and even new uprights can be addet 
relay-type switchboards. 
Featured also in the BarRelay boa§mos 
services, including Line Lockout, Refby 
Reverting-Call Answer Tone. Toll } Ser 
Visual Supervision can also be proweet | 
ments of automatic toll networks. 
The BarRelay board is made in fre a 
metallic or ground-return-line servicde or 
with automatic group hunting if § tru 
number lines. 
Newest in relay-type equipment, thd boa 
the well-known efficient and depéftor-F 
replaces. 
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Sender-Translator Operation 
Makers of Telephone, Signaling and Com 
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ard isflay, a multi-contact relay 
noble #-aligning, self-equalizing, 
© 35 git pressure! Also new are 
ays whip all other switching opera- 
e twinBnd high contact pressures 
eratio 

d wiringents make it exceptionally 
board ® conditions. Relays, links, 
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jay boafmost modern circuits and 
out, Rewby Directory Number, and 
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be promeet the operating require- 
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e BarRelgy—embodying a modified form of the 
contact action which made the Rotor Relay an outstand- 
ing success. The BarRelay is simpler and smaller, and 


has only one simple, easily accessible adjustment. 


The Type 57 Relay—with in- 
dependent twin contacts, highly 
efficient magnetic circuit, and 
heavy-duty pin-type bearing for 
maximum sensitivity and firm, 


noiséless contacts. 





The Type 58 Relay— 






Acompact, space-saving 
F vetsion of the Type 57 
’ reloy. 


Newest developments of Automatic Electric designers, these relays are backed 
by our many years of relay engineering. 
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E. H. KEE- 


Two Texas Independent Pioneers, 
KATZ, Mico (left), and A. L. ROBB, Electra, 
look over early models of the telephone prior 
to the annual meeting of the Texas chapter of 
the Independent Telephone Pioneers Association. 


the future. It, therefore, behooves us 
to use other than the current war 
years as a basis for estimating our 
future requirements. 

“Due to the difficulty of securing 
material and equipment it appears 
advisable to give careful attention to 
the preventive maintenance work nec- 
essary on our existing plants in order 
to improve the service and to extend 
the service life of the plant. Such a 
program has several beneficial effects. 

“First, it will improve the service to 
our subscribers. 

“Second, by extending the service 
life of our plant we can decrease the 
immediate demand for material and 
equipment which will contribute to- 
ward the return of a buyers market. 

“Third, it will permit the replace- 
ment of the plant probably at a lesser 
cost than it can be done today. 

“Fourth, it will permit doing work 
at a straight time rate of pay to pre- 
vent trouble rather than at an over- 
time rate to clear trouble.” 


Stating that telephone companies 
must install and maintain equipment 
to permit the achievement of maximum 
service life of plant, and that good 
supervision, workmanship and the use 
of labor-saving tools are paramount, 
Mr. Danner recommended that in the 
future all companies take steps to im- 
prove their employe training programs 
and attempt to establish and maintain 
a stabilized labor force. 

As to the need for higher telephone 
rates, Mr. Danner said that most rates 
of Independent companies were estab- 
lished 20 to 25 years ago when wage 
levels and equipment prices were rela- 
tively low. It is high time, he stated, 
that the industry in general moved 
toward securing rates that will cover 
today’s vastly increased operating 
costs. 

Mr. Danner recommended that tele- 
phone companies should inform 
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of Service” 


that current newspaper reports 


The following 
Texarkana: vice 
urer, Mr. Atkins. 





TEXAS PIONEER CHAPTER MEETS 

HE annual meeting of the Texas chapter of the Independent Tel, 
T phone Pioneer Association was held Mar. 13 during the convention 
of the Texas Telephone Association. R. B. Fairly, Lubbock, president «| 
the chapter, presided at the meeting. 

Chapter Secretary-Treasurer Marvin Atkins, Bryan, in his annual 
port, stated that the chapter had 101 members and he urged all operat. 
ing companies to acquaint their employes with the Pioneer association 
and urge them to become members. 

Oscar Burton, Tyler, and Sam H. Shutt, Sherman, emphasized that 
the Pioneer association was formed to preserve the traditions and spirit 
of Independent telephony and that every 
who had 15 years of service in the telephone industry should be interested 
in joining the association and promoting its welfare. 

Sam Ryan, Washington, D. C., stated that the Pioneer association 
should be the vehicle through which to maintain and revive the “Spirit 
which the industry has had during its long history. Stating 
indicate 
either have never had, or have lost, the traditional “Spirit of Service.” 
Mr. Ryan urged the Independent Pioneers to encourage that spirit and 
instill it in new employes and revive it in those who might have lost it. 

Maj. Gen. Harry C. Ingles, retired Chief Signal Officer of the LU. s. 
Army, who attended the Pioneer meeting. was elected an honorary life 
membership in the Texas Pioneer chapter. 
chapter officers were elected: President. J. E. 
president, B. G. Griffith, Sherman, and secretary-treas- 


The following were elected directors of the chapter: Mr. 
Fairly, Mr. Griffith, H. E. Housley, Dallas: George Johnson, Santa Anna: 
J. E. Robbins, San Angelo, and Mr. Stuart. 


Independent telephone man 


that some telephone people 


Stuart, 


Atkins, Mr. 








the public of what they actually are 
accomplishing and what they accom- 
plished during the war years, under 
material and equipment shortages and 
wartime restrictions in the matter of 
expanding telephone service. He stated 
that the telephone companies had done 
a remarkable job in this respect and 
that they should let their subscribers 
and the general public know of their 
accomplishments. 

“In the mitigation of customer irri- 
tations and in the reestablishment of 





R. A. LUMPKIN, USITA president (left), chats 

with Texas Association Secretary JACK HALEY 

before one of the sessions of the Texas con- 
vention. 


themselves in the good graces of the 
public, telephone 
most part have one big asset, and one, 
which, I think, is peculiar to then 
That asset is their reputations,” Leo 
Chicago, IIl., 
and public relations representative of 


companies for the 
F. Roberts, commercial 


the Gary Group, said in his address 


on “Easing the Strain On Public Re- 
lations by Living Up to Our Reputa- 
tions.” He said. 

“It has been my observation that 
most telephone companies—and most 


telephone people — have good reputa- 
tions. They stand well in their com- 
munities. These reputations have bee! 
built up down through the years by 
fair dealing, by giving good service, 


by extending courteous and cordla 


treatment to all, by taking active 
part in civic and community enter 
prises, and by becoming an integra 
part of the communities \ the} 
serve. 

“Not only is management usual) 
held in high esteem, but so, t is the 
commercial staff, the operators, ane 
the installers. All are synonomous, Y° 
see, with the telephone company. It 
trusted by the community. Manage 
ment is trusted. Even when asked t¢ 
pay higher rates, the majority he 
people—and I’m not talking about ~ 
politicians now—are willing t take the 
company’s word for it. 

“The same trust is_ acco! cow 
through the ranks. Have you ¢© 
noticed how willing people whe! 
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a telephone installation, or a removal, 
or an inside move, is pending, to say 
to the contract clerk: ‘I may not be 
home when they come so I’ll leave the 
key under the mat,’ or, ‘I’ll leave the 
key in the mailbox.’ They are per- 
fectly willing to trust the telephone 
man in any part of the house during 
their absence. The same is not always 
true of other tradespeople. Probably 
they are just as honest. It’s just that 
the telephone company has always con- 
ducted itself so well that the people 
know that the company and the people 
who work for it can be trusted. They 
have an unquestioning and abiding 
faith in us. Does anyone think this 
came about by accident? 

“We in the telephone business need 
to recruit a lot of new people to help 
us carry on the gigantic work that is 
ahead of us. One of the best ways to 
attract good people to our ranks, I 
think, is to advertise the kind of people 
we already have in those ranks. 

“Why not, then, run a picture of the 
chief operator, the plant superintend- 
ent, or the general auditor, or some 
ther associate, in the local newspaper 
mee in a while? Such publicity will 
serve to keep people reminded of the 
kind of folks who work for the tele- 
phone company. Employes have a stake 
in the reputation of their company. If 
they do not know it, they should be 
led to know it. 

“After all, public relations are noth- 
ing more or less than public opinion. 
It’s what the public thinks of you that 
counts. If they think wrongly, there 
are many ways in which you can 
change their opinion. It will take time, 
but it can be done. 

“No matter how 


well think 


we we 
stand in our communities, it is well 
that ever we be on the alert to en- 


hance our reputations. Public fancy, 
you know, is a fickle thing, and some- 
times little oversights are important. 
It never pays to take some things for 
granted. 

“High aspirations and the will to 
achieve are but by-products of a good 
reputation. When we have a _ good 
reputation we are proud of our com- 
pany, proud of our place in it, and 
proud of the part we individually play. 


And, let no one be mistaken, every 
individual, every institution, every 
ousiness, acquires a reputation, 
whethe) that reputation be good or 
dad,’ 
“Teley one Tasks for the Current 
Year” s the subject of an address 
by R. A. Lumpkin, Mattoon, Ill, presi- 
dent, United States Independent Tele- 
phone Association. 
. “The telephone industry always has 
seen faced with more than its share of 
problems and when we contemplate our 
present difficulties, having to do with 
held Orcers, material shortages, all 
torms axes including excise levies, 
the ru; service problem, the labor 
broblem d certainly the problem that 
Nas to « ‘ith adequate rates, they are 
ust a continuation of the difficult 
problems we have solved in past years,” 
Mr. Lum) kin said. 
ga ng labor-management rela- 
’ 1 he called a major concern 
today, M Lumpkin stated: 
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“There is hardly any doubt but what 
the results of the last national election 
represent to a very great extent a 
popular reaction from the more harm- 
ful of the post 1933 policies of the 
national government. We believe it 
can be said fairly that the most de- 
structive of these policies was that 
which placed the interests of a minor- 
ity population group of organized 
workers above the interest of the na- 
tion as a whole. The National Labor 
Relations Act of 1935, commonly 
known as the Wagner Act, was in 
furtherance of such a policy. 


“The operations of the Wagner Act 
. .. have resulted in giving to organ- 
ized labor an unfair and inequitable 
advantage in dealing with manage- 
ment, both when employes are being 
organized and later when negotiations 
must be carried on. Perhaps some per- 
sons may think that such a statement 
comes solely from a biased viewpoint 
of management. Well, let’s see what 
labor thinks about it. One prominent 
labor leader recently said, ‘The Wagner 
Act is packed against the employer 
and we intend to keep it so.’ 

“If the concepts of a free society are 
to be followed in the reshaping of our 
present labor laws, it seems that a 
number of points must be covered from 


the standpoint of the telephone in- 
dustry. 
“First, there should be a _ general 


clarification of terms used in both the 
Wagner Act of 1935 and the Wage- 
Hour Act of 1938. Collective bargain- 
ing must be defined in order that the 
employer may know the extent of his 
obligation under the law. 

“Second, unions and union leaders 
must be made subject to the same laws 
that govern other groups and other 
citizens. A contract between an 
employer and a union should be bind- 
ing on both parties... . 

“Third, all forms of the closed shop 
should be prohibited. The very antith- 
esis of all that is democracy, the 
closed shop has sought justification as 
a form of union security. Em- 
ployes must be free to join a union 
or refrain from membership without 
fear or coercion or intimidations from 
either the union or the employer. 

“Fourth, our laws should prohibit 
industry-wide bargaining. In all but 
a few instances, the American people 
have turned thumbs down on industrial 
monopolies. The inevitable result of 
industry-wide bargaining is a_ labor 
monopoly. ... 

“The most ominous 
communications industry in America 
is the present attempt to set up a 
single union of communications work- 
ers for the purpose of industry-wide 
bargaining. 

“The impractical side of the ques- 
tion is quite obvious when we consider 
the vast differences in operating char- 
acteristics between—let us say the 
Southwestern Bell Telephone Co. and 
one of the smaller members of the 
Independent group operating in Texas. 
There are other sides, too, which on 
examination convince us that we can- 
not have industry-wide bargaining in 
America without substituting for our 
form of government the Nazi-Fascist- 
Communist pattern. 

“Fifth, strikes in those industries 
upon the continuous operation of which 
depends the public health, welfare and 


threat to the 


Loe On a 
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security must be prohibited. Those 
industries include public utilities and 
communication companies as such... .” 


In closing Mr. Lumpkin said: 


“Let us hope that the public through 
its Congress may find an appropriate 
and timely solution. By and large, 
employers in this country want nothing 
more for their part than equality be- 
fore the law. This is something they 
haven’t had since the Wagner Act was 
passed in 1935. With the restoration 
of that equality rests the greatest hope 
for industrial peace.” 

There must be a return to self- 
government and an assertion of sov- 
ereignty by the states if democracy, 
as we know it in America, is to survive, 
Olin Culberson, Austin, chairman, 
Texas Railroad Commission, declared 
in an address entitled, “Shall We Re- 
turn to Fundamentals?” He stated: 


“The responsibility resting upon the 
citizens of this republic is greater than 
that which devolved upon any people 
in any age. If Democracy fails, what 
hope has this or succeeding genera- 
tions. 

“It rests with the people of this re- 
public to prove the essential goodness 
and greatness and morality of democ- 
racy. Of course, its success depends 
upon the character of the people, their 


devotion to ethical principles, their 
appreciation of the spiritual forces 
operating in the hearts of men... . It 


demands vigilance—constant and unre- 
mitting, and implacable opposition to 
every form of political usurpation and 
infringement of individual rights... . 

“One of the most important problems 
confronting the American people to- 
day is to prevent the absorption of 
the states by the federal government 
and to make local life real, to revivify 
the states, and to awaken the deadened 
spirit, so that it will lead to virile, 
intelligent, patriotic and _ successful 
self-government. There must be an 
assertion of sovereignty by the states 
which will be more than anemic re- 
flexes of the federal government. 

“What is needed today is a renais- 
sance of the spirit of states’ rights 
and local self-government, of revolt 
against federal usurpations, and a de- 
termination to resist the centralizing 
and centrical forces which are draw- 
ing the states within the swirling mael- 
strom of this new federalism.” 

“High Waves of Communications” 
was the subject of an interesting and 
educational lecture and demonstration 
of new developments in telephony by 
George Hutson, Dallas, 
department, Northwestern 
phone Co. Mr. Hutson demonstrated 
the application of new developments 
including microwaves, nationwide op- 
erator toll dialing, radio-telephony and 
power line carrier systems and told of 
the progress that had been made in 
perfecting such developments for fu- 
ture use by the telephone industry. 


information 
Bell Tele- 


The afternoon of Mar. 12 was given 
over to group conferences on (1) 


(Please turn to page 30) 
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FCC GRANTS FREQUENCIES 
FOR RADIO-TELEPHONE 


OLLOWING oral argument on Feb. 
3, in which the United States Inde- 

pendent Telephone Association (repre- 
sented by B. C. Burden, consulting en- 
gineer of Lincoln, Neb.), Bell System, 
and other industrial interests ap- 
peared, the Federal Communications 
Commission announced, on Mar. 20, the 
granting of additional frequencies for 
various radio-telephone uses. With re- 
spect to the coordinated industry-gov- 
ernment engineering plan, the com- 
mission approved the assigning and use 
of 166 additional radio frequencies 
higher in the spectrum (152 to 16: 
megacycles) for certain short distance 
radio-telephone service. 

The development of these frequencies 
for commercial, utility and safety pur- 
poses was accelerated by their wartime 
use for military communications, prin- 
cipally in aviation. Satisfactory equip- 
ment for practical every-day use op- 
erating on these frequencies has become 
available only in recent months. While 
“FM,” or frequency modulation, gen- 
erally has been used for telephony on 
these frequencies, except in the avia- 
tion service, it appears that the older 
system of “AM,” or amplitude modula- 
tion, using suitable equipment also is 
satisfactory because of the almost com- 
plete absence of natural static, elec- 
trical noise and long distance inter- 
ference. An important feature of these 
frequencies is the fact that a full-sized 
antenna need be no longer than 18 
ins., Which is a distinct advantage on 
railroad stock 
mobiles. 


rolling and on auto- 


Although the commission previously 
had allocated 60 of these 166 frequen- 
cies to the railroads, the 60 particular 
frequencies now are finalized and are 
not likely to be further changed. This 
should encourage larger investment in 
railroad radio equipment and should 
result in expanded use of railroad 
radio, especially for improving safety. 
The additional frequencies made avail- 
able by this new allocation for ship 
and shore stations should prove bene- 
ficial particularly to the maritime 
service through the eventual transfer 
of all short distance marine communi- 
cations to these frequencies. This 
should relieve the severe long distance 
interference usually encountered on the 
lower maritime frequencies. 

Although some of these newly avail- 
able frequencies are allocated for 
“urban mobile” radio service, and for 
the remote pickup of broadcast pro- 
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grams, this does not conclude the im- 
mediate allocation problem with regard 
to those services. Studies are in prog- 
ress to determine further which of the 
particular frequencies now allocated 
for “urban mobile” use should be as- 
signed to radio systems for which only 
experimental or developmental au- 
thorizations have been issued to date, 
such as taxicab radio and public tele- 
phone service to automobiles, boats and 
aircraft. Also the question of shared 
use of certain of these frequencies be- 
tween remote pickup (relay) broad- 
cast stations and other classes of sta- 
tions is a matter of continuing study. 

Any increase in point-to-point radio 
facilities 
frequencies to provide short distance 


station operating on these 
toll telephone service, where wire lines 
are not available, is discouraged. While 
a few present installations of this type 
will be permitted to continue in opera- 





FCC Engineering Conference 
On Telephone Recorders 


The Federal 


Commission on Mar. 24 adopted a 


Communications 


report looking toward the control 
of the use of recording devices 
in connection with interstate and 
foreign telephone toll calls. 
While the that 
there is legitimate need for re- 
the FCC 


up its earlier proposed opinion 


report found 


corders, also followed 
that all such devices must be 
physical 
disconnection with telephone fa- 


‘ap- 
able of connection or 
cilities, and further, that parties 
recorded should 


when 


to calls being 


have notice such devices 
are in use. 

The FCC scheduled a 
public engineering conference to 
be held Apr. 21 to develop data 


the fol- 


report 


on standards covering 


lowing points: 

(1) Physical connection of re- 
corders. 

(2) What safeguards, if any, 
are required to prevent use of 
inductive type recorders from im- 
pairing telephone service. 


(3) Adequate automatic tone 


warnings, uniform throughout 
the United States. 
(4) Installation and mainte- 


nance of tone warnings. 











tion, no new facilities will be auv- 
thorized except those intended to op- 
erate on much higher frequencies com- 
monly termed “microwaves.” 


The commission’s allocation of the 


166 additional frequencies, including 
the 60 railroad frequencies previously 
authorized, will become effective May 


15. Because of the extreme congestion 
on the lower frequencies, all new o 
replacement mobile radio systems for 


police or fire departments to be estab- 
lished by municipalities must be 
capable of operation on specific fre- 
quencies assigned to provide more ef- 


fective police and fire services unde: 


this new plan. Exceptions to this 
policy are indicated only where the 
municipality makes a_ satisfactory 


showing that frequencies in a different 
part of the radio spectrum are actually 
necessary to provide the desired radic 
service. 

The commission also approved an en- 
gineering plan for the modified assign- 
ment of 136 already available radi 
frequencies (in the band 30 to 40 mega- 
cycles) for short distance communica- 
tion of an emergency or public utility 
character primarily to and from ve 
hicles and boats to serve the needs of 
industry, public utilities, and loca 
government agencies. The problem ger 
erally concerned radio-telephone sys- 
tems comprising 


fixed in location which provide two-way 


one or two stations 


communication with a group OT asso- 
ciated stations in moving vehicles 
within the local area and with ships 
navigated in harbors and on inland 


waters in the region of the land sta- 
tions. 


Vv 


Fight Closed Shop 
Amendment in Nebraska 

The Nebraska Small Business Men's 
Association, which backed the success: 
ful effort to place in the state constitu- 
tion an amendment barring the closed 
shop, has instructed its attorneys to In- 
tervene in a suit brought by the Amer? 
can Federation of Labor attacking the 


amendment as a violation of the fed- 
eral constitution. 

The labor committee of the stat 
legislature has taken under advisement 
a bill to make operative the constitu- 
tional amendment, after it had_ beet 
attacked by labor leaders as going be- 
yond the powers granted by the amen¢- 
ment. 

VV 
Bill Outlaws Slugs 

Reported out for passage by # 
Nebraska legislative committee is th 
bill making it a criminal offense t 
use slugs or other devices in ‘he OP 
eration of pay telephones, am othe! 
operations. 
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AJ. GEN. SPENCER B. AKIN 
M has been appointed Chief Signal 
Officer of the Army to succeed Maj. 
General H. C. Ingles, who retired from 


active service on his own application 
effective Mar. 31. As the 14th Chief 
Signal Officer of the Army, General 


Akin, has had a long and outstanding 


eareer in the field of military com- 
munication. 

His most recent assignments prior 
to his appointment as Chief Signal 


Officer were as Chief Signal Officer of 
the U. S. Army Forces in the Far East 
and as Chief of the Civil and Postal 


Communications Section on the Staff 
f the Supreme Commander, Allied 
Powers in the Pacific. 


Akin’s service during the 
war has been entirely in combat under 
MacArthur. 
to the Philippine Islands in 
Signal Officer of the U. S. 
Forces in the Far East. In March, 
1942, he accompanied General MacAr- 
thur to Australia. 


the defense of the Philippines he was 


General 


He was assigned 
1941 and 


General 


became 


For his services in 


awarded both the Distinguished Service 


Cross and the Distinguished Service 
Medal. 

He served as Chief Signal Officer 
with General MacArthur throughout 


subsequent Philippine campaigns and 
luring the Southwest Pacific operations 


against Japan and in its occupation. 


He also served as Chief of Signal In- 
telligence Service and of Radar and 
Radio Counter-Measures Service in the 
Far East, the Southwest Pacific Area 
and the Army Forces of the Pacific. 
Throughout World War II, in addi- 
tion to other duties, General Akin 
established and became Chief of the 


Research Section of General Headquar- 
thwest Pacific Area. 
‘ppointed brigadier general (tempo- 
‘ary), U. S. Army on Dee. 18, 1941, 
general 


tare . 
ers, Nell 


He was 


an 
nd m (temporary) on 
Nov. 3, 1948 


3. He reverted to the rank 


brigadier general (temporary) on 
May 1, 1946. 
Tn a ion to the Distinguished 
S€rvice = ° ° ° 
eT VICE oss and the Distinguished 
Service 


lal, General Akin has been 


awarded . ° ; 
arded following decorations: Oak 


| . . 

ely : r to Distinguished Service 
"hgh. Silver Star for gallantry 
laser 342; Silver Star with Oak 
Air ep ', gallantry in action, 1944; 
to em gallantry and contribution 
agape U. S. Air Forces, 1946; 
as ‘erit, 1946; Commander of 
ritish F 


ire for bravery in action 
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NAMES MAJ. GEN. S. B. AKIN 
CHIEF SIGNAL OFFICER 


and distinguished service in operations, 
1945, and the Philippine Commonwealth 
Distinguished Service Star in 1945. 
General Akin Green- 
ville, Miss., in 1889. He was graduated 
from Virginia Military Institute in 
1910 and was appointed a second lieu- 
tenant of infantry on Sept. 9, 1910. 
He first was assigned to the 24th 
Infantry at Madison Barracks, N. Y., 
going to the Philippine Islands in De 


was born in 





MAJ. GEN. S. B. AKIN 


1911. He the 
Eighth Infantry while in the Philippine 
Islands and on Dec. 22, 1914, began a 
tour of border duty at Texas City, Tex. 
He moved to Camp Crockett, Tex., in 
September, 1915, and to Camp Cotten 


cember, transferred to 


at El Paso, Tex., in March, 1916. He 
moved to Syracuse, N. Y., with the 


23rd Infantry between May, 1915, and 
May, 1917, when he joined the 49th 
Infantry at that post. He served 
an instructor at Camp Morris (Tex.) 
Training Camp, between August, 1917, 
and August, 1918, then to Camp Sevier, 
S. C., as Acting Signal Officer of the 
20th Division until Oct. 22, 1918, then 
as the Division Signal Officer until Nov. 
7, 1918. 

He enrolled in the Staff Class of the 
Army War College, Washington, D. C., 
and was graduated on 1918, 
then returned to Camp until 
Feb. 1, 1919. After a brief service in 
the Office of the Chief Signal Officer, 
Washington, D. C., he was assigned to 
motor transport duty at Camp Jessup, 
Ga. He enrolled in the Motor Trans- 
port School, Camp Holabird, Md., in 
June, 1920, and after graduation in 


as 


Dec. 7, 
Sevier 


OOO NAS VS 


hi ee ae 


September, 1920, was assigned as a 
Signal Officer of the First Corps Area 
at Boston, Mass. He went to Camp 
Dix, N. J., as Signal Officer of the first 
Division in September, 1921, and also 
served as Camp Signal Officer during 
the tour. He also served at Miller 
Field, N. Y., from October, 1922, until 
December, 1922. He was Signal Officer 
of the First Cavalry Division at Fort 
Bliss, Tex., from January, 1923, until 
November, 1924. He then was assigned 
to the National Guard Bureau, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

He enrolled in the Advanced Course 
of the Infantry School at Fort Banning, 
Ga., in September, 1925, and after 
graduation in June, 1926, entered the 
Air Corps Tactical School at Langley 
Field, Va. Following graduation, he 
served as an instructor at that school. 
He enrolled in the Command and Gen- 
eral Staff School in August, 1927, and 
after graduation in June, 1928, he be- 
came a department director at the Sig- 
nal School, Fort Monmouth, N. J. He 
assigned assistant comman- 
dant of that school on July 1, 1929. 

Three years later on July 1, 1932, 
he was assigned as officer in charge of 
the War Plans & Training Division in 
the Office of the Chief Signal Officer, 
Washington, D. C. In August, 1935, 
he enrolled in the Army War College, 
Washington, D. C., and after gradua- 
tion in June, 1936, became Signal 
Officer of the Panama Canal Zone De- 
partment at Quarry Heights, Panama 
Canal Zone. He returned to the United 
States in August, 1939, for duty as 
Officer in Charge of the Signal Intelli- 
gence Service, Office of the Chief Signal 
Officer. He became Signal Officer of 
the Third Army with headquarters at 
San Antonio, Tex., on May 16, 1941, 
and later that year was assigned to 
duty in the Philippines. 


was as 


General Ingles became Chief Signal 
Officer of the Army on July 1, 1943. 

During the crucial years of the war 
General Ingles guided the Signal Corps 
in its as the communications 
agency of the Army. This mission 
volved many diverse responsibilities in- 
cluding the development, supply and 
maintenance of billions of 
communications equipment, the train- 
ing of thousands of communications and 
photographic specialists and the in- 
stallation and operation of the Army 
Command and Administrative Net- 
work which, at the height of the war, 
embraced more than 800,000 circuit 
miles of radio, telegraph, telephone and 
submarine cable networks. 

For his wartime service as Chief 
Signal Officer, General Ingles was 
awarded the Oak Leaf Cluster to the 
Distinguished Service Medal. The ac- 
companying citation read, in part: 
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“Technological advancements made un- 
der his direction included the applica- 
tion of communications equipment in 
the field of psychological warfare, the 
development of radar to a degree which 
made it one of the most formidable of 
modern weapons, the use of radio relay 
systems for bridging inaccessible ter- 
rain, the use of panoramic reception 
for visual monitoring over wide fre- 
quency spectrums, the adoption and 
extensive use of teletypewriter and 
radio-photo transmission equipment and 
the use of highly secret cryptographic 
systems.” 

Previously, General Ingles had been 
awarded the Distinguished Service 
Medal for his services as Assistant 
Chief of Staff and, later, as Chief of 
Staff of the Caribbean Defense Com- 
mand. 

Since the end of the war General 
Ingles has placed particular emphasis 
on the Signal Corps’ research and de- 
velopment program which contemplated 
the maintenance of a small, active staff 
of inventive and experienced technical 
men to design and develop equipment, 
as a basic foundation for rapid expan- 
sion in case of emergency. General 
Ingles also has put into effect carefully 
studied plans for furnishing adequate 
communication services for the Army 
in the United States, in occupied coun- 
tries and at other points where United 
States troops are based and facilities 
are essential. 

General Ingles was born in Pleasant 
Hill, Neb., Mar. 12, 1888, and was 
graduated from the United States Mili- 
tary Academy in 1914. 

He served on the Mexican Border in 
1916, and was an instructor at the 
Signal Officers’ Training Center in 
Texas and at Camp Meade, Md., dur- 
ing 1917-1918. From 1921 to 1923 he 
was Signal Officer of the Philippine 
Department, and for the next two years 
he was director of the Signal School 
at Fort Monmouth, N. J. In June, 
1926, he enrolled in the Command and 
General Staff School at Fort Leaven- 
worth, Kans., and completed his course 
as a distinguished graduate on July 
13, 1927. He remained at Fort Leaven- 
worth as an instructor in the Command 
and General Staff School until August, 
1931, when he began attendance at the 
Army War College, Washington, D. C., 
graduating in June, 1932. He then 
was assigned as director of the De- 
partment of Applied Communications 
and as instructor, at the Signal School, 
Fort Monmouth, N. J. 

In September, 1935, General Ingles 
was assigned to the Operations & 
Training Division of the War Depart- 
ment General Staff, Washington, D. C. 
On Aug. 1, 1939, he was appointed 
a member of the Signal Corps Board 
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and Inspector of Training & Transpor- 
tation of Tactical Organizations with 
headquarters at Fort Monmouth, N. J. 
and Camp Beauregard, La. He was 
assigned on Nov. 14, 1940, to head- 
quarters of the Third Army at Fort 
Sam Houston, Tex. 


Early in 1941 he was assigned as 
Signal Officer, Caribbean Defense Com- 
mand. Later that year he was ap- 
pointed Chief of Staff. 


In February, 1943, General Ingles 
was assigned Deputy Commander, 
European Theater of Operations, Lon- 
don. He was appointed Chief Signal 
Officer of the Army, July 1, 1943. 





Texas Association 
Convention 


(Concluded from page 27) 





auditing and accounting; (2) commer- 
cial practices; (3) engineering and 
plant, and (4) traffic methods and 
practices. Due to the inability of the 
chairman of the first two conferences 
to be present at the convention, they 
were combined for a round-table dis- 
cussion. 

M. S. Burton, Tyler, was chairman 
of the engineering and plant confer- 
ence and J. E. Robbins, San Angelo, 
led the traffic conference. 


At the last session of the convention 
the morning of Mar. 13 reports of 
committees were given. 

Maj. Gen. Harry C. Ingles, who re- 
tired as Chief Signal Officer of the 
U. S. Army on Mar. 31, was present 
at the last session. He was introduced 
by President Burton and was asked to 
address the convention. 

General Ingles paid high tribute to 
commercial operating telephone com- 
panies and manufacturers for their 
cooperation and record of accomplish- 
ment in furnishing the military forces 
with telephone service and equipment 
during the war. 

Stating that the successful operation 
of the military forces could not have 
been accomplished without this help 
from the private telephone industry, he 
emphasized the soundness of our coun- 
try’s policy of pooling the resources of 
private enterprise and governmental 
and military bodies in meeting emer- 
gencies. He stated that no other coun- 
try had approached the United States 
in perfecting an efficient and rapid 
military communication system during 
the war. 

He recommended that the private 
communications industries, the Army 
and Navy, and other governmental 


agencies maintain a close and coop: ya- 
tive liaison in perfecting developm nts 
in times of peace so that a quick «on- 
version to an emergency basis can be 
effected, if necessary. 


The convention elected the following 
directors: W. L. Prehn, Dallas, gen. 


eral manager, Southwestern Bell Tele- 
phone Co.; John Y. Rust, Del Rio, 
president, Del Rio & Winter Garden 
Telephone Co.; Jean Shotwell, Lufkin, 
manager, Lufkin Telephone Co.; Sam 


H. Shutt, Sherman, general manager, 
Texas Telephone Co.; J. E. Stuart, 
Texarkana, vice president, Two States 
Telephone Co.; Fred C. Trower, Cor- 
sicana, general manager, Three States 
Telephone Co., and W. G. Winters, 
Houston, president, Hull Telephone Co, 

The following officers were re- 
elected: President, Mr. Burton; first 
vice president, Mr. Shutt; second vic 
president, R. B. Fairly, Lubbock; sec- 
retary-treasurer, Mr. Shotwell; execu- 
tive secretary, Mr. Haley. 





And They Say It 
Can't Be Done 


(Concluded from page 20) 





ritory herein mentioned at the lawful 
rates as may be on file or approved by 
the Minnesota Railroad & Warehouse 
Commission. 

We, the undersigned stockholders and 
subscribers of the Brush Creek Tele- 
phone Line, having read the foregoing 
agreement as to terms and conditions 
of sale and purchase of the above 
named telephone property, fully agree 
to such sale, terms and conditions, and 
by attaching our signatures hereto, 
fully agree thereto, and hereby av- 
thorize our officers, president and sec- 
retary, to do and perform any and all 
necessary acts to consummate such sale 
and transfer. VV 


Service Between U. S. 

And Czechoslovakia Restored 
Telephone service between the Unite¢ 

States and Czechoslovakia, interrupted 

by the war, was restored to genera’ 

public use Mar. 20, according to @! 


announcement by the American Tele 
phone & Telegraph Co. The new serv: 
ice uses a direct radio-telephone 
cuit between New York and Berne, 
Switzerland, and land wire lines from 
the Swiss capital. 

Service with Poland was also Te 
stored recently. Connection is ade by 
the same means — land wires from 
Berne’s radio-telephone term! 

The cost of a three-minute convers® 
tion with either Czechoslovakia 


Poland from anywhere in thx United 
States is $12. 
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Why, the answer is bethanized coating, of course. 
And in this case, beauty is more than skin-deep. 

For a bethanized coating gives vital protection to 
your Bethlehem strand—protection against the corro- 
_—. | sive effects of moisture, smoke, and acid fumes. And 


awful | its so ductile it virtually eliminates the hazards of 
le checking, peeling, and flaking. 


| Bethanizing is an exclusive Bethlehem process of 
rs and . . . ° . . 
Tele- | zinc-coating wire. The protective ‘‘armor’’ is applied 


egoing 


ditions | electrolytically by a method that does not impair the 
agree desirable physical properties of the base wire. This 
he reto, | Coating is available in A, B, and C weights—you pick 
by at. | the one that best meets corrosive conditions in your 


and all particular area. 
ich Sale 


Remember, Bethlehem strand is the on/Jy strand that 
is furnished with a bethanized coating. 





red 
. United BETHLEHEM STEEL COMPANY, BETHLEHEM, PA. 


-rrupted On the Pacific Coast Bethlehem products are sold by 


genera! Bethlehem Pacific Coast Steel Corporation 
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Independent and Bell Pioneers get together at Fort Dodge, 


Telephone Pioneers Meet 
In Fort Dodge, lowa 

More than 100 members and guests 
of the Fort Dodge (Iowa) Telephone 
Co., Pioneer Club and the George E. 
McFarland Chapter of Iowa, Telephone 
Pioneers of America, enjoyed a joint 
meeting in Fort Dodge, Feb. 21. 

Following dinner B. J. Johnson, gen- 
eral chairman in charge of arrange- 
ments, welcomed the visiting Pioneers 
and guests, and intreduced Margaret 
Grace, Fort Dodge traffic chief, who 
presented visiting telephone officials. 

T. D. Dreyer of Des Moines, secre- 
tary-treasurer of the George E. Mc- 
Farland Chapter of the Telephone Pio- 
neers of America, spoke on the pioneer 
days in the telephone industry. 

A movie on the life of Dr. Alexander 
Graham Bell was shown by E. J. Evans, 
Sioux City, Iowa, district commercial 


supervisor, Northwestern Bell Tele- 
phone Co. 
After the program, dancing and 


cards provided entertainment. 

Officers of the Fort Dodge Telephone 
Pioneer Club are B. J. Johnson, presi- 
dent; Margaret Grace, vice president; 


Marian Hanson, secretary-treasurer; 
P. J. Smyth, membership chairman, 
and Clarence Durschmidt, entertain- 


ment and publicity chairman. 

This is the first time Independent 
Pioneers and the Pioneers of America 
have assembled in a joint meeting. The 
Fort 
club, being composed only of members 
of the Fort Dodge Telephone Co. It 
was organized by T. J. Griffith, general 
manager of the Fort Dodge company, 
in 1944. 


Dodge Pioneer Club is a unique 


VV 
>> One of 


you can 


the most attractive things 
wear to work is a smile. 


Vv 


>> A telephone line can carry a spoken 
sound from Minneapolis, Minn., to New 
Orleans, La., in one-fifth the time it 
would take for a word to pass from a 
catcher to a second baseman across a 
diamond. 
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Variable Time Fuze May 
Better Telephone System 

Scientists are ringing up another 
super-age accomplishment on tele- 
phones. 

The National Bureau of Standards, 
Washington, D. C., disclosed Mar. 3 
that efforts are being made to expedite 
the telephone dialing system by appli- 
cation of proximity fuze techniques. 


Plans were brought to light for elim- 


lowa. 


inating almost entirely the waiting 
period between dialing and completion 
of the circuit at the central telephone 
office. 


A spokesman said this could be ac- 
complished by a _ proposed electric 
“memory” circuit embedded in a suit- 
able plastic compound small enough to 
be installed in the base of a regular 
type telephone and sturdy enough to 
stand rough handling. 





Illinois Telephone Association, 


Hotel Pere Marquette, Peoria, 
April 3 and 4. 
Nebraska Telephone Associa- 


tion, Hotel Lincoln, Lincoln, April 
8 and 9. 


United States Independent 
Telephone Association Executives’ 
Conference, Edgewater Beach Ho- 
tel, Chicago, April 14 and 15. 


Ohio Independent Telephone 
Association, Deshler-Wallick Hotel, 
Columbus, April 22 and 23. 


Rocky Mountain Telephone As- 
Newhouse Hotel, Salt 
Lake City, April 28 and 29 (or- 


ganizational meeting). 


sociation, 


Indiana Telephone Association, 
Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis, May 


7 and 8. 


Pennsylvania Independent Tele- 
phone Association, Abraham Lin- 
coln Hotel, Reading, May 15 and 
16. 





COMING CONVENTIONS 


Kansas Telephone Association, Governor Hotel, Jefferson “ity; 
Jayhawk Hotel, Topeka, May 16 November 17 and 18. 
and 17. ae : 
Iowa Independent Telep!one 
New York State Telephone As- Association, Fort Des ™ —_— 
sociation, Hotel Onondaga, Syra- Hotel, Des Moines, April 6 and ¢- 
cuse, May 21 and 22. 1948. 
— 


Wisconsin State Telephone As- 
sociation, Park Hotel, Madison, 
May 21 and 22. 


Oregon Independent Telephone 
Association and Washington In- 


dependent Telephone Association, 


Columbia Gorge Hotel, Hood 

River, Ore., June 20 and 21. 
Michigan Independent  Tele- 

phone Association, Olds Hotel, 


Lansing, September 17 and 18. 


United States Independent Tele- 
phone Association, Stevens Hotel. 


15 and 16. 





Chicago, October 14, 


North Carolina Independent 
Telephone Association, Pine Nee- 
dles Hotel, Southern Pines, Octo- 


ber 27 and 28. 


Virginia Independent Teieplhone 
Association, Hotel Roanoke, Koa- 
noke, October 30 and 31. 


Telephone Association 
(no hotel selected), November 3 


and 4. 


Florida 


Missouri Telephone Association, 
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ARE YOUR WIRE NEEDS 
Standard or Super Special? 


No matter how you use it, wire or cable 
insulated with PLASTICON will serve you 
better because of one or more of 
PLASTICON’S ten basic characteristics. 


The user of “special” wire benefits 


particularly because hitherto impossible 
specifications are being met to the letter 
in PLASTICON products developed to 
specific applications by the engineers of 
Am erica’ s largest exclusive manufacturer 
of | plostic wire and cable products. 


stance one of America's leading 
sfocturersofhearingaids, who depends 








a 


on PLASTICON for strength, flexibility,.and 
exact coloring. Or the largest producers 
of heat regulating devices, who use a 
specially developed PLASTICON wire. 


Wire or cable is better if it is plastic 
insulated, because of the superior adapt- 
ability of plastic. Plastic insulation is at its 
best if it's PLASTICON, the trade name 
of Plastic Wire & Cable Corporation. 
Write for free booklet of technical data 
on PLASTICON insulation, and explain 
your requirements, or let us tell you 
how we can meet them with PLASTICON. 


PLASTICON 10 WAYS BETTER | oa VENSTES THLEPROME SOSP' wens 


. Greater Dielectric strength. 


] 
2. Cannot fray, crack or rof. 
3. Low moisture absorbtion. 

4. Greater mechanical strength. 
». Higher abrasion resistance. 

». Flexibility at all temperatures. 


’. High chemical resistance. 


'. Wide range of permanent gem-like colors. 


. Non-combustible. 
'. Lasting appearance. 
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PARALLEL TELEPHONE DROP WIRE 


= netting 


TWISTED INSIDE TELEPHONE WIRE 


TELEPHONE DUCT WIRE 








JACKETED TELEPHONE CORDS 


nina te Sal “ Ni Best OM 
CBB. nalaiadl mane} 


MINIATURE HEARING-AID CORD 


PLAS} C WIRE & CABLE CORPORATION, 400 East Main Street, Jewett City, Conn. 
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FCC Asks Publication of 
Letter on 2(b)(2) Exemption 

In an article on page 36 of the 
Mar. 1 issue of TELEPHONY, entitled 
“2(b) (2) Exemption Not Lost By 
Radio-Telephone Service” (commenting 
upon the recent action of the Federal 
Communications Commission in connec- 
tion with the Lincoln (Neb.) Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. application for radio- 
telephone licenses) it was stated “that 
the company would not lose its exemp- 
tion from the jurisdiction of the FCC 
under Section 2(b)(2) of the Com- 
munications Act if it engages in high- 
way mobile radio-telephone 
though that 
interstate. 


service, 
even service might be 

The FCC has called attention to the 
fact that, in its letter of Feb. 18 to 
the company, the commission 
did not determine definitely that the 
company would lose its 2(b) (2) exemp- 
tion even though it engaged in inter- 
state radio-telephone service, and sug- 


Lincoln 


gested that the commission’s letter to 
the above company be published in full 
so that its action in this case will be 
available to “2(b) (2) companies” con- 
templating 


rendering radio-telephone 


service. 

The commission’s full letter to J. H. 
Agee, vice president and general man- 
ager of the Lincoln company, follows: 


“The commission, on Feb. 17, 1947, 
considered and granted your applica- 
tions for licenses to cover the construc- 
tion permits for the above-noted ex- 
perimental class 2 highway mobile 
radio stations subject to the conditions 
described below. 

“In granting these applications, the 
question as to whether your company 
should be required to file tariffs with 
this commission to cover any interstate 
radio communication service which 
might be provided was considered. 
Among other things, consideration was 
given to the facts indicating the mile- 
age limits of communication service 
between your land station and mobile 
units, and the representations which 
you have made to the commission in 
your letter of Jan. 2, 1947, as supple- 
mented by your telegram of Jan. 8, 
1947, that you will provide in your 
local tariffs that interstate radio serv- 
ice will not be furnished, and that you 
will implement this tariff provision 
through interrogation of the mobile 
unit which may be a party to a call 
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in every case, and refuse to complete 
any calls to mobile units which may 
be outside the state of Nebraska. 
“Upon such consideration, it was 
concluded that the public interest, con- 
venience or necessity would not be 
served by a grant of your applications 


if the communication service were 
arbitrarily limited to mobile units 
within the state of Nebraska. More- 


over, the commission is unable to con- 
clude on the basis of the limited ex- 
perience to date that service may not 
in fact be feasible to or from mobile 
units outside the state of Nebraska. 
Accordingly, the commission has, in 
the grants of the experimental licenses, 
included authority to handle commer- 
cial service via these facilities subject 
to the following conditions: (1) Your 
company shall first file with this com- 
mission appropriate tariffs relating to 
any service subject to the provisions 
of Section 203 of the Communications 
Act of 1934, as amended, and the com- 
mission’s rules and regulations there- 
under; (2) your company shall not, by 
any tariff provision or otherwise, limit 
the radio service afforded through the 
radio stations hereby licensed to mobile 
units within the state of Nebraska 
only; and (3) your company shall com- 
ply with the other special conditions 
attached to and made a part of your 
licenses. 

“You will note that one of the special 
conditions attached to your licenses re- 
quires that you maintain a_ daily 
record of radio cails completed to or 
from mobile units located outside the 
state of Nebraska and that you report 
to the commission once every three 
months concerning the number of calls 
completed during the preceding three 
months and, as to each such eall, the 
date and the location of the mobile 
unit involved. 

“In view of the facts now presented, 
the grant of the instant radio licenses 
and your compliance with the terms 
and conditions thereof will not result 
in any change in your present status 
as a telephone carrier within the ex- 
emption clause of Section 2(b) (2) of 
the Communications Act. However, the 
commission would not have authority 
to waive any jurisdiction conferred 
upon it by law, should it later develop 
that your business was in fact inter- 


state.” 
VV 


Three Minnesota Independents 
Change Hands 

Sale of three Minnesota Independ- 
ents was approved Mar. 19 by the 
Minnesota Railroad & Warehouse Com- 
mission as follows: Kandiyohi County 


Snore 


WL | | 





Public Service Co., Kandiyohi 


» 
Minnesota Telephone Co., Minneapolis 
to be operated under the latter name 
Lynd (Minn.) Farmers Telephone ( 


to Alfred Larson, to be operated as the 
Lynd Telephone Co., and the Laport 
(Minn.) Telephone Co. by Earl E 
Meeks to Mrs. F. B. Butle: 


In no cases were changes ates 0 


charges authorized by the 


COMMISSION 


Vv 


Nebraska Commission Orders 
Line to Be Discontinued 


The Nebraska State Railway Con 


mission has authorized the Lincol 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. to discon- 


tinue a line between its exchange at 
Burchard and that of the Liberty 
(Neb.) Telephone Co. at Liberty 
(TELEPHONY, Jan. 4, p. 24.) 

The service has been so poor and the 
line out of order so often that the 


Lincoln company offered to metallicize 
its portion of the line, but the directors 
of the Liberty company declined to fol- 
low suit to install a dial on their board 


The commission found that the service 


will no longer be of reasonably good 


quality and approved abandonment. 
For the same reason the commissi0! 
the cancellation of 
to Liberty over grounded lines from its 


authorized service 


Wymore exchange and also to connect 


ing company exchanges at Barnestol 


and Odell. 


VV 


Mt. Angel, Ore., Company 
Increases Rates Mar. 27 


Following an investigation of pro 
posed rate increases by the Mt. Ange 
(Ore.) Telephone Co. ( TELEPHONY, 
Mar. 1, p. 28), approval was granted 
Mar. 17 by the Public Utilities Com- 
missioner of Oregon. The rates 
became effective Mar. 27. 

The revised schedules wil! increas 
company revenues $2,075 yeal, 
based on the number of telephones col 
nected as of Dec. 31, 1946. ‘ompamy 
figures revealed that effective Jan. 1, 
1947, salary increases wer rranted 
the company’s operators, linem.n, book: 
keeper and manager, which gether 
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ith social security and miscellaneous nished telephone and water service in 1945, the net additions to the water 
‘axes, totalled $1,893.40. Without the Cloverdale, Tillamook 
nereased revenues, the company’s op-_ vicinity, and telephone service in making the original cost of the tele- 


County and _ utility plant amounted to $6,243.04, 


eg yating return for 1946 was less than Delake, Lincoln County, since 1926. phone plant as of Dec. 31, 1945, $48,- 
a ; per cent of the original cost of tele- As of Dec. 31, its books re- 952.78, and water utility plant $10,- 
hone plant depreciated, plus working flected a value of its telephone system 979.68, with a_ related depreciation 
apital. and plant amounting to $63,467.45, reserve as reflected by the books as of 
The city of Mt. Angel, through its with a depreciation reserve of $21,- Dec. 31, 1945, of $21,605.80 for tele- 
avor, felt rates that allowed salary 605.80. Its water utility plant is re phone plant, and $1,433.26 for water 
creast s to be made were justified and flected on the books as of the same date utility plant. 
)protests were entered at the hearing at $8,860.63, with related deprecia- VV 
Feb. 26 tion reserve of $1,433.26. , 
The Mt. Angel company was ordered As of Dec. 31, 1940, the commis- Restores Service to Two 
fle a revision to its original sheet sioner’s staff determined the original Kansas City Services 
sia de service for extension sets cost of the telephone property properly Telephone service — ordered re- 
apolis th a bell on the proper basis. includible, for the Cloverdale exchange, Stored to two Kansas City, Mo., race 
ame $25,567.18. and for the Delake ex- news publishing companies Mar. 21 
e VV change, $17,945.79, or a total of $43,- pending action in the case by the Mis 
is the 512.97 for both exchanges, as com souri Publie Service Commission. 
aporte [Oregon Company Revises pared with the book cost as of said The action, a temporary injunction 
E. ITelephone and Water Figures date of $58,027.64. by Circuit Court Judge John F. Cook, 
ipplication of the Tri-County Tele- As of Mar. 1. the staff found vas the latest development in the orde} 
ites ( Cloverdale, Ore., be revise the riginal cost the wate tility of Governor Donnelly that service be 
S to reflect a different value fo company-owned property supplying the discontinued to the companies on the 
telephone and water system, pro- town of Cloverdale and the high schoo grounds they “violate the laws of the 
suc revisio1 is ! “ gecordanc to be $4,736.64, and citizen-owne state.” 
the mmission’s findings for Dee property used urnishing water as Judge Cook’s action restrains the 
sie 40, and Mar. 1, 1941, was au $647.60, as compared with the book Southwestern Bell Telephone Co. from 
ed M 19 by the Publie Utilities cost of $2,617.59. lisconnecting telephone service to the 
é; i ner of Oregon. The company Between the dates Dec. 31. 1940. Harmony Publishing Co. and the Mis 
pm: to file true co) and Dee. 31, 1945, the net additions to souri-Kansas Publishing Co. 
= Ich Pevisio} thin 560 days. telephone plant, amounted to $5,439.81, He said that both the telephone com 
the lri-County company has fu and between Mar. 1941, and Dee. 31, pany and Simon Partnoy, operator of 
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Are you troybled with heavy induction from Rural 
Electrification Lines strung parallel or crossing 
your rural or toll lines? 


Eliminate grounded arrestors due to this induction 
by using our 3-A arrestor relay, which is standard 
equipment on all major telephone and telegraph 
systems. 


Write for circular regarding the 3-A arrestor relay. 
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the Harmony company, were desirous 
of trying the case before the public 
service commission. 

Mr. Partnoy sought the injunction 
after the telephone company had dis- 
continued service at the request of the 
governor and Attorney General J. E. 
Taylor. He testified that he published 
racing, baseball and whatever sports 
news was available in season, with sub- 
scribers receiving some of the news by 
telephone. 

At Jefferson City Chairman Morris 
Osburn of the public service commis- 
sion said Southwestern Bell had been 
ordered to show by Mar. 28 why it had 
cut telephone service to the Harmony 
company, or reinstate full 
the firm. 


service to 


Vv 


Legal Counsel Specified in 
Massachusetts Utility Cases 

Attorney-General Clarence A. Barnes 
of Massachusetts has ruled that only 
lawyers may appear as counsel in con- 
tested cases before the Massachusetts 
Department of Public Utilities. 

The opinion the 
was 


was requested by 
after an _ objection 

raised as to the appearance before it 
of a former trucking investigator, who 
was not a member of the bar, as coun- 
sel for a group of express companies. 
Mr. Barnes stated that it is his opinion 
that the conduct of contested cases be- 


commission 


fore the commission constitutes the 
practice of law. 
VV 
Rehearing Scheduled for 
Mountain States Increases 
A rehearing on rate’ increases 


granted the Mountain States Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. in Idaho, in January 
will be held Apr. 29 with two experts 
in utility accounting present, the Idaho 
Public Utilities Commission 
Mar. 11. (TELEPHONY, Jan. 


announced 
25, p. 28.) 

The experts are Richard E. Harper 
of Seattle, former utilities auditor for 
the commission, and Earl M. Hardy of 
Boise, at one time on the accounting 
staff of the Utah Public Utilities Com- 
mission. 

The rehearing was scheduled on the 
motion of Ralph Albaugh, attorney for 
the Idaho Falls of 
merce. 


Chamber Com- 


Vv 


Two Minnesota Independents 
Given Rate Increases 

Rate increases granted the 
Rothsay (Minn.) Telephone Co. and 
the Twin Valley-Ulen Telephone Co. at 
Twin Valley and Ulen, Minn. (TELEPH- 
ONY, Nov. 23, 1946, p. 27) in Minne- 
sota Railroad & Warehouse Commis- 
sion orders dated Mar. 13. The new 
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were 


rates, effective Apr. 1 at Rothsay and 
following certification by the commis- 
sion that service is restored at Ulen 
and rendered on a 24-hour basis at 
Twin Valley, follow: 


Rothsay Telephone Co. 
Present Proposed 


Net Gross 
Class of Service Rates Rates 
Individual line, 
OT Pre $1.50 $3.25 
Two-party line, 
rr 1.50 2.15 
Extension stations, 
ae 1.00 
Individual line, 
residence ....... 1.00 2.25 
Two-party line, 
resigence ......... 1.00 2.00 
Four-party line, 
residence ......... 1.00 1.75 
Extension stations, 
FOSIGONCe ......... 5 
tural multi-party, 
company owned 1.00 2.00 
Rural multi-party, 
switching charge 29 50 


($3.50 per year) 


The company, which serves approxi- 
mately 97 local, 79 rural and 77 serv- 
showed the 

for 1945: 
$3,745 against expenses of $4,342 for 
a $597 deficit. 


revenues total 


ice stations, following 


income figures Revenues, 


Under new rates, 
$5,895 against 
expenses of $5,662 for a net income of 
$233 or a ratio of 1.84 per cent to the 
book cost of property which is $12,638 


op- 


erating 


Twin Valley-Ulen Telephone Co. 


Pre sent Propose i 


Gross Gros: 

Class of Service Rates Rates 
Individual line, 

DUSINIGBS .......5.- $2.25 $2.75 
Individual line, 

residence ......... 1.50 1.75 
Rural stations, 

ere ee 1.50 2.00 
Rural stations, 

grounded ...... .. 2 1.75 
Rural station, 

in 30" 50* 


*Net charge. 


The company’s figures revealed that 
under the old rates operating 
nues totaled $9,874 against expenses 
of $10,040 for a deficit of $166. Under 
the proposed rates, revenues total $12,- 
043 against expenses of $10,748 for a 
net income of $1,295 or 3.08 per cent 
of the book cost, valued at $42,310. 


The only objection voiced at the 
hearing was a service complaint, par- 
ticularly night service at Twin Valley 
but was withdrawn on promise of the 
company to make the necessary im- 
provements. 


reve- 
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Citizens Telephone Co., 
Maynard, Minn., Sold 

Sale of 165 shares of the capital 
stock of the Citizens Telephone Co., 
Maynard, Minn., by A. E. Ewer to Wil- 


liam J. Hjerpe was approved ‘iar, 13 
by the Minnesota Railroad & Ware. 
house Commission. 

No changes in rates or sery were 
approved by the commission in © uthor- 
izing the sale. 

VV 
iIlinois Commercial 
Petitions for Rehearing 

The Illinois Commercial Telephon 
Co., Springfield, Ill., Mar. 22 p itioned 
the Illinois Commerce Commission fo 
a rehearing of the Feb. 24 order deny- 
ing the company’s application to i 
crease rates to subscribers i: > com 
munities. (TELEPHONY, Mar. 8, p. 25.) 

The commission was to have held its 
next conference Mar. 25 in Chicag 
and it was expected it would conside 
the petition at that time. 

VV 
Ask Rehearing on Mountain 
States T&T Rate Case 

The Arizona Telephone Users Ass 
ciation asked the Arizona Corporati 
Commission Mar. 13 to hold anothe 
hearing on the Mountain States Tel 
phone & Telegraph Co. rate cas 
(TELEPHONY, Feb. 22, p. 26.) 

The motion for the rehearing we 
filed by Darrell R. Parker, Phoenix a 
torney and vice president of the newl) 
formed association. He said he was 
filing the motion in behalf of two othe 
officials of the organization, a_ halt 
dozen members named in the petitior 
and “all other persons simila situ 
ated.” 

Mr. Parker listed 10 reasons why th 
association objected to the higher tele 
phone rates, and why the commissio! 
should rehear the applicat of th 
telephone company to increase its Am 
zona rates about 12% per cent 

VV 
Mutual Company, Hawaii, 
Increases Telephone Rates 

At a recent hearing before the Pul 
lie Utilities Commission in Honolulu 
Mutual Telephone Co. of Hawaii was 
granted permission to put new rat 
changes into effect as of Ma l. 

Mutual officials declared t! teadil 
rising wages and the soaring cost 0 
materials have made addit | reve 
nue absolutely necessary. Du recent 
wage raises and a growing nber 0! 
employes $822,000 alone wi! addet 
to the company’s 1947 payro! , whic 
there are 1,220 employes. 

This is Mutual’s first 0 ill ral 
increase in 26 years, during ch tim 
company-owned stations hi grow! 
from 10,761 to 62,000. The 100 - 
scribers on the six islands he sy* 
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Qust to Gwe You 


von a bit of advance information regarding something you 
have in prospect: 


sr TELEPHONY’S 
Sprung Construction Jsasuc 
= April 26 





OK, we'll "take you behind the scenes" as they say in 
theatre parlance and give you at least a partial list of 
petition the helpful and instructive articles that will appear in this 
fi important issue — 


snaiesle LIST OF ARTICLES TO APPEAR IN THE 
ae SPRING CONSTRUCTION ISSUE OF APRIL 26, 1947 


1. Methods of Line Construction—by Ray Blain. (Pole derricks & 
diggers) 


3 2. Cable Splicing & Installation — by Daniel Seitz. (One of three or 
four installments later to be made into reprint. Takes job from start 

ne Pul » 2 ° 

cad to finish. Fundamental practice) 


pagent 3. ABC of the Telephone — by Frank E. Lee. (Covers fault finding) 


eadil 4. Three or four pages of Kinks. (Showing the proper & wrong methods 
aa to use on job construction) 


al 5. Plant Man's Notebook — by Ray Blain. 
aber of 
adde 


, whie 
Ve are going to enjoy sending you the Spring Construction Issue and it's a 
Se ate bet you will enjoy receiving and reading it. 





grow! 
100 sub- 





he sy* 





eee. 
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FROM THE DRIVER’S SEAT 





Compares favorably with machines cost- 
ing $5,000 or more — yet prices range 
from less than $200 to less than $1,000! 
Both long and short line companies find 
the Continental ideal for farm line work. 


The time and money saved with this 
machine is phenomenal. 
For Jeep, Truck or 
Tractor Mounting 
Eliminates heavy investments in power 


units, because it attaches to any truck, 
tractor or Jeep that has a power take- 
off. Illustrated above with the Ford 
Ferguson tractor, the one-hand, one-man 
operation becomes evident. Adjusts for 
digging a high bank or a deep ditch with 


ease. 


Available in 
Four Models 


Continental can give you an auger di- 
ameter ranging from 4" to 14", with 
depths from 44" to 72". Made in a one- 
piece frame or telescoping tubular con- 
struction . . . power lift can be tripped 
manually at any point. Ask your supply 
house, or write us. 





TRENCH DIGGING 
ATTACHMENT 


Light weight and 
flexible enough to 
operate along side- 
walk edges of on 
lawns. Quickly at- 
taches to any Con- 
tinental Digger for 
digging cable . 
trenches. Specifica- 

tions on request. 


FARM MACHINE CO. 


1124-M, Metropolitan Life Bidg., Minneapolis !, Minn. 
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tem are served by 35 exchanges, both 
automatic and manual. 

Mutual’s officials testified at the hear- 
ing, at which there was no subscriber 
opposition, that its estimated revenue 
for 1947 shows an increase of 86 per 
cent over 1941, yet estimated operat- 
ing expenses for the same period show 
136 per cent increase. The new rates 
will produce approximately $611,000 
additional revenue and the net operat- 
ing income will be increased $340,000 


| annually. 


the rates will be in 
effect only 10 months of this year. On 
the basis of the former 


However new 


rate schedule 


| the estimated return for 1947 on Mu- 
tual’s plant and property would ap- 
proximate 2.73 per cent. With the 


newly granted increase the 1947 return 
is estimated at 5.17 per cent. 

Mutual’s 
about 


Under the adjusted rates, 


gross revenue will be increased 


114% per cent. Most classes of service 
will be affected, although in order to 


place a uniform and equitable territory- 


wide rate schedule in effect there will 


be some decreases. Some subscribers’ 


rates will remain unchanged. Only 
rental rates were adjusted, transpacific, 

inter-exchange 
Mutual 


at the hearing that it plans $3,615,000 


inter-island and local 


tolls were unaffected. revealed 
expenditures this year and a like sum 
in 1948 


VV 


Defer Higher Colorado 
Rates Until July 14 


The new rate schedules filed by the 
Mountain States Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co., Denver, Colo., which were 
to become effective Mar. 17 were de- 
ferred for the following towns until 
July 14, pending investigation of rates 
and charges by the Colorado Public 
Utilities Commission (TELEPHONY, 
Mar. 1, p. 30): 

Akron, Ordway, Boulder, Canon 


City, Colorado Springs-Manitou 
Springs, Delta, Durango, Fort Collins, 
Fort Morgan, Grand Junction, Monte 
Vista, Montrose and Pueblo. 

In its order of Mar. 15, the commis- 
that the and 
cities, other than Akron and Ordway, 
are so-called 
the 
jurisdiction. 


sion found above towns 


“home-rule_ cities,” in 


which commission not have 
service in the ex- 
within these cities 
and in the exchange areas of Durango 
and Canon City, where the commission 
does have jurisdiction, would be sub- 
ject to commission ruling, it would ap- 
pear that subscribers there would be 
receiving service for different rates 
and charges than in the other sections. 


does 
Since 
not 


change areas 


Objections to higher rates have been 
filed by the towns of Akron and Ord- 


way on the grounds that tele:hone 
service has been furnished there fo, 
30 years without betterment o, jy. 
provement. Not definitely defined as 
yet is the extent of commission juris. 
diction in Canon City and Duraigo. 


Vv 


Adjourns Rate Case 

The Illinois ssion 
Mar. 19 until Apr. 8 jj 
Springfield its hearings on the request 
of the Illinois Bell Telephone Co. fo) 
rate increases averaging 16 per cent, 
(TELEPHONY, Mar. 8, p. 26.) 


Vv 


Jasper, Ga., to Get Rate 
Boost, Dial Service 


The following maximum rat vere 


Commerce Com: 


adjourned 


approved for the Jasper, Ga., exchang: 
of the 


conversion to dial 


Canton Telephone ‘ po 


operation t 


Pre t7 \ 
Class of Service Rate 
Business, individual 
line PT: $2.50 
Business, two-party 
line eR cathy 2.00 M 
Business, extension 1.1 


Residence, individual 

line . were 1.50 
Residence, two-party 

line .. ee a aie 12 2.2 
Residence, four-party 

line 


Residence ; 
These 


of telephone 


extension ) 


rates shall apply 
nstruments al 
charge is to be made 
struments 
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Summary of Commission 

Rulings and Hearings 

Illinois Commerce 
Mar. 26: Hearing on com} 

city of DeKalb against servi f ] 

Kalb-Ogle Telephone Co 


Commission 


Mar. 27: Hearings on com} ; 
Commercial Telephone Work: L no! 
and Edwin R. Hackett against pro- 
posed discontinuance of coil x ser’ 
ice in Chicago by Illinois Bell Tele 
phone Co., and on matter of propose 
change in rates in coin box s¢ ce D 
Illinois Bell. 


Kansas Corporation Commission 


Mar. 31: Hearings on applicat . 01 
, its 


Wamego (Kan.) Telephone ‘ 
for authority to make rate changes an¢ 
for certificate relating to posed 
issue of notes, mortgage in amount ol 
$15,000. 

Mar. 31: Hearing on ser com- 
plaint of Harry H. Dunn, orney, 
against A&P Cooperative Teephont 


Co., Abbyville. 
Apr. 14: Hearing on applicatiol 


f 
0! 


Farmers Mutual Telephone Co. to make 
rate changes at Industry. , 
Apr. 14: Hearing on application 
Longton (Kan.) Telephone } change 
for authority to make rate changes- 


Apr. 14: Hearing on proposed rate 
increases by Parkerville (Kan.) Mutua 
Telephone Co. 

Apr. 14: Hearing on prop 
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increases by Hoyt (Kan.) Telephone 
Co. 

Apr. 14: Hearing on petition of Rush 
Center (Kan.) Telephone Co. for au- 
thority to make rate changes. 

May 12: Hearing on application of 
Fast Kansas Telephone Co. for au- 
thority to make certain rate changes 
for local exchange telephone service at 
Easton, Lancaster, McLouth, Meriden, 
Nortonville, Ozawkie, Perry, Potter 
and Winchester, and to substitute 
standard toll rate in lieu of present 
free or limited free toll service from 
Faston to Potter, Winchester and 
Leavenworth; from Lancaster to Nor- 
tonville and Atchison; from McLouth 
to Winchester and Oskaloosa; from 
Meriden to Ozawkie, Rock Creek and 
Topeka; from Nortonville to Lan- 
caster, Potter, Winchester and Valley 
Falls: from Ozawkie to Meriden and 
Qskaloosa; from Perry to Oskaloosa; 
from Potter to Easton and Norton- 

lle: and from Winchester to Easton, 
MeLouth and Nortonville. 


New York Department of Public Service 


Mar. 28: Hearing on petition of 
Highland Telephone Co., Highland 
Mills, for approval of reduction of au- 

yrized shares of stock, and creation 

f new class of preferred stock; au- 
thority to issue certain mortgage bonds, 

eferred stock and capital stock. 

Ma 28: Hearing on petition of 
Orange County Telephone Co., Middle- 
town, for authority to issue $500,000 
face amount mortgage bonds. 


Okiahoma Corporation Commission 


Apr. 10: Hearing on application of 
Western Union Telegraph Co., to in- 
ease intrastate rates in Oklahoma to 
mform to increases granted on inter- 


tate rates by Federal Communications 
mmission. Also hearing requiring 
Western Union to show cause why it 
ld continue to abandon or reduce 

rvice i number of Oklahoma cities 
Ap. Hearing on application of 
MeClhe (Okla.) Telephone Co. for in- 
reased ites, 

May 28 and 29: Hearing on appli- 
cation of Southwestern Bell Telephone 
0., Sé g to continue regulations in 
ree iting to new service connec- 
ons, lar to those provided in ex- 
red ft al regulation U-2 (continued 
ny M 12) 

Ma Hearing on application of 
Sout n States Telephone Co. to 
et as der of commission declar- 
gz n section in Cleveland 
ae n territory (continued from 
wa 
Pennsylvonia Public Utility Commission 
Mar Further hearing on appli- 
ation inzua & Corydon Telephone 

» A for dissolution. 
Wi : . a 
'sconsin Public Service Commission 
yar. Hearing on application of 
» ISCO Celephone Co., Milwaukee, 
ot au ty to increase rates. 

Ma) , iad 
et Hearing on petition of 
a ) Telephone Co. for au- 
thority crease rates. 

Mar ; — 
Pp -. Hearing on request of New 
wCKI« . Wh . 
meat ooperative Telephone Co. to 
nstall s 


chboard. 
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Linemen are Kleinmen because they know 
that their very safety depends on the qual- 
ity of the equipment they use. Klein has 
been their standard “since 1857.” 


KLEIN CLIMBERS assure safe trips up and 
down the pole. They do not cut out. 
""KLEIN-KORD" RED CENTER SAFETY STRAPS 
provide maximum safety—the Red Center 
unmistakably signals when the strap should be 
replaced. 

"KLEIN-KORD" TOOL BELTS give the safety, 
comfort and convenience needed for fast, 
efficient work. 

KLEIN PLIERS with their proper balance, 
sharp knives and matched jaws help in doing 





any wiring job better, quicker. 


Be sure to equip your linemen with 
Klein Pliers and equipment. Your sup- 
plier will fill your order as rapidly as 
possible. 
Ask Your Supplier 
Foreign Distributor: International Standard Electric 
Corp., New York 
The Klein Pocket Tool Guide 
showing the Klein line and 


containing useful tool infor- 
mation will be senton request. 


Since 1857 












WEEE & Sons 
Established 1857 Chicago, IL, U.S.A. 
3200 BELMONT AVENUE, CHICAGO 18, ILLINOIS 
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. 
THESE 6 


LITTLE POINTS 
will help you get 
Longer Pole Life 








@ These six little 4% in. x % 
|| in. steel points on the Multi- 
|| point Cant Hook take a sure, 
| firm grip on any pole from 
|| the smallest up to the big 
22-inch ones. They make no 
| | deep stab through the pole’s 
||| creosote surface treatment 
‘|| to let in moisture and air 
| which encourage rot. With 
||| || automatic release for quick 
action, the SturdE Miulti- 
| point Cant Hook is easy to 
| | use; crews like the steady, 
| firm grip it takes and holds. 

This SturdE Multipoint 
| Cant Hook is being speci- 
| fied by more and more utili- 
ties because it is a real time 
| and money saver. Manufac- 
| tured by The American Fork 
and Hoe Company, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, Makers of True 
Temper Products. 











IRDE TOOLS — 


sTuURDF TOOLS 
@ True TEMPER 


Prooucr 















Exclusive SturdE 
feature... six little 
steel points grip pole 
firmly but don't 
pierce creosoted sur- 
face. Points are 
easily renewable. 
Made in three sizes, 
small, medium, 
large, to handle all 
boles up to 22 inch. 
Hickory or maple 
handles. Automatic 
release makes for 
ease and speed in use. 




















Satdetdd, 


JOSLYN MFG. & SUPPLY COMPANY 
20 North Wacker Drive + Chicago, Illinois 


Branches and Warehouses with Complete 
Stocks in Principal Cities of the United States 











Alexander Graham Bell 
Honored in England 

The centenary of the birth of Alex- 
ander Graham Bell was marked in Ed- 
inburgh, Scotland, his birthplace, on 
Mar. 3 by a restricted ceremonial, and 
by a similar ceremony in London. It 
had been planned to hold an important 
exhibition at Charing Cross Under- 
ground Station, London, to celebrate 


the centenary, however, this was can- | 
celled in order to help in fuel economy. | 

This would have been the first Post | 
and | 


Office exhibition since the war 
many of the earliest and various other 
types of telephones were to have been 
displayed. In Edinburgh on Mar. 3 
telephone messages were sent from the 
ceremony to the Assistant Postmaster 
General at GPO headquarters in Lon- 
don. 

Later in the day Sir Stanley Ang- 
win, until recently Post Office engineer- 
in-chief, gave a centenary lecture en- 
titled “Graham Bell” in the central 
hall, Westminster, London. He was in- 
troduced by the postmaster general, the 
Earl of Listowel. 

The British Broadcasting Co. pre- 
sented a feature broadcast at night. 
At a luncheon given after the ceremony 
in Edinburgh by Brig. L. H. Harris, 
Dr. L. E. Ryall, regional engineer, 
Seottish Region, GPO, spoke of the 
telephone’s service to mankind, men- 
tioning its use in war, and the produc- 
tion of instruments which could be 
used under conditions of extreme noise, 
as well as its many peaceful services. 


VV 


Walter S. Gifford Wins 
1946 Wedge Award 

Walter S. Gifford, president, Ameri- 
can Telephone & Telegraph Co., has 
been nominated for the inter-industry 
Wedge award for 1946, Owen R. Cheat- 
ham, president of the Georgia Hard- 
wood Lumber Co., announced Mar. 23. 
Formal presentation of the award will 
be made by Eric Johnston at the Wal- 
dorf Astoria Hotel in New York Apr. 
10, Mr. Cheatham said. 

The Wedge award is an annual 
presentation to the man or woman in 
any industry whose accomplishments 
are reflected toward the betterment of 
mankind, being a symbol of devotion to 
duty, integrity and benefit to others. 

“Mr. Gifford was selected by the com- 
mittee for the highly prized award 
from a long list of leaders in business, 
science and industry for his remark- 
able achievement in improving and ex- 
panding telephone service, especially 
long distance in 1946, without which 
recovery of the national economy would 
have been immeasurably retarded if 


not permanently impaired,” Mr. Cheat- | 


ham said. 








Au the strength and durability 
inherent in steel are combined... 
with definite economies---in Crapo 
Galvanized Steel Strand. Heavy, duc- 
tile, tightly-bonded zinc coatings, ap- 
plied by the famous Crapo Galvaniz. 
, - ing Process, 
ons provide lasting 
protection against 
corrosion. 


Ask the distributor 
of Crapo Galvanized 
Products near you or 
write direct for fur 
ther information! 










INDIANA 


STEEL & WIRE CO. 


MUNCIE, INDIANA 





THAT 
“STAY PUT” 


eee won't 
blow over 











“Cope” Warning Signs are extremely rugged 
with welded steel frame and steel panel. The 
legs lock in the open position and fold as com 
pactly as a card table, requiring a minimum 0 
space. Each sign weighs approximately 25 
pounds and will not blow over or collapse when 
placed squarely in position. 


The sign illustrated stands 30” high and 18% 
wide with an 18” x 18” panel painted with 5 
letters. Quotations on these or specially paint 
panels may be had on request. 


Write for catalog and pric 
T. J. é list of complete Cope” lint 
inc. 


6120 Vine Street, 
Philadelphia 29, Pa 


CABLE INSTALLATION & MAINT: NANCE © 
TOOLS & EQUIPMEN® 
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The selection committee for the | 
Wedge award, sponsored by the 
Georgia firm, one of the world’s largest 
lumber concerns, comprises: Dr. Wil- 
son Compton, president, State College 
of Washington and former executive 
vice president of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers Association; Walter F. 
George, United States senator from 
Georgia; Eric Johnston, president, Mo- 
tion Picture Association of America; 
Robert H. Matson, vice president, Na- 
tional City Bank, New York City; 
Ernest E. Norris, president, Southern 
Railway System, Washington; E. A. 
Roberts, chairman, Waterman Steam- 
ship Corp., Mobile, Ala., and Mr. 
Cheatham. 
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2rapo | Small lowa Company 


y, duc. | Is "Model System" 
3S, ap- The Farmers Mutual Telephone Co., 
slvaniz- | Jesup, Iowa, was termed “one of the 


cess, most outstanding small-town systems” : FOR YOUR CONSIDER TION 
lasting | in eastern Iowa by the Cedar Rapids A 





against J (Iowa) Gazette, which recently paid 

tribute to the small Mutual and co-op- p | N S FOR TELEPHONE 
ities erative telephone companies. Eat CONSTRUCTION 
sheasinal The Farmers company, managed by rom 


© you or # Harold Hopkins since 1928, was cited 


Rae ; “ae The ever popular Hubbard Telephone Pins are styled 
for fu § for its modern equipment, metallic cir- 


Saal ; Mage to fit every telephone construction need. 

_— cuits, linemen and full-time manager. it y P eed. The drop 
Members of small town co-operative ex- forged pin bodies have clean, rolled 5 
changes from other Iowa towns have threads and are heavily galvanized ; 


visited the Jesup office to learn how a 
small company can be placed on a 
business-like basis under a full-time 


for protection a, 
against corrosion. 


Great care is taken 
manager. 





Vv in preparing the ef 
Schaeffer Named Manager | hy wood cobs which 
: At Olney, Ill. ba are properly sea- 
Carl E. Schaeffer has been appointed E = soned, air dried and 
PUT” i, 
manager of the Olney, IIl., exchange — thoroughly impreg- 
yon't of the Illinois Commercial Telephone #*No. 8005 +No. 8011 /7*No. 8010 nated with paraffin. 
w over | ‘9 He succeeds Howard D. Good. 
Mr. Schaeffer, a World War II vet- TA. 1. & 1. COMPANY STANDARD * WESTERN UNION STANDARD 


eran, has been manager of the Tuscola ; , : ~ 
——— ee ALSO—POLE LINE HARDWARE FOR ALL 
TELEPHONE CONSTRUCTION REQUIREMENTS 


ANCHORS, PLATE AND SCREW ®* BRACES * BRACKETS, POLE, CORNER 
AND HOUSE * CABLE SUSPENSION HARDWARE ® CARRIAGE BOLTS 
CROSS ARM BOLTS * CABLE RACKS * CABLE SHIELDS * DRIVE HOOKS 
EXTENSION ARMS * EYE BOLTS-HUBEYE * GRADE CLAMPS * GUY 
CLAMPS*GROUND RODS *GUYING ACCESSORIES *GUY PROTECTORS 













































one GUY HOOKS * HUBEYE NUTS * HUBEYE BOLTS * LAG SCREWS 
a MESSENGER DEAD ENDS * MACHINE BOLTS ® MANHOLE LADDERS 
imum 0 POLE SEATS * POLE BALCONIES * PINS * POLE STRUTS * POLE STEPS 

on Bs STUBBING BANDS * STRAIN PLATES * STORM GUY ATTACHMENTS 
pee SIDE-WALK GUYS * SPAN CLAMPS * TRANSPOSITION BRACKETS 

| with 7 

y paint 

ole aT ) Mm ‘HANG THE LOAD ON HUBBARD HARDWARE”’ 
treet, 

“pe | HUBBARD an COMPANY 
OO aly mo. WY ESTABLISHED 1843 


PITTSBURGH .. . CHICAGO .. . OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 


“No-no-no! Wait for the dial tone!” 
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LEFT PHOTO: JOE FLAA, manager of the Farmington, Rosemont and Lakeville, Minn., exchanges of the Central Telephone Co., operating the Con 
RIGHT PHOTO: The jeep and digger ready to move on to another job. 


tinental digger. 


Continental Announces 
Pole Hole Diggers 


Finding that its farm post hole dig- 
gers, with a few attachment altera- 
tions, were being used by telephone 
companies, the Continental Farm Ma- 
chine Co., Minneapolis, Minn., with the 
advice and suggestions of telephone 
engineers has developed and placed on 
the market two pole hole diggers es- 
pecially designed for telephone work. 


W. H. Schrupp, Sioux Falls, S. D., 
plant manager, western division, Cen- 
tral Telephone Co., consulted with the 
Continental company in designing its 
digger so it could be adapted for tele- 
phone work and operated from a Jeep 
or truck with rear end power take-offs. 

Mr. Schrupp’s company purchased a 
Jeep with a take-off on which 
to mount the Continental digger for 
experimental work. From the recom- 
mendations of Mr. Schrupp and others, 
the Continental company designed its 
telephone pole hole diggers. 


power 


During the latter part of 1946, the 
Central Telephone Co. had 828 pole 
holes dug with the digger mounted on 
the Jeep at an average cost of $.406 
per hole. The unit was used both in 
and Minnesota on rush _ jobs 
where pole lines had to be moved for 
road grading. Mr. Schrupp estimates 
that with one man operating the dig- 


42 


lowa 


ging machine under normal conditions, 
140 to 150 holes could be dug in eight 
hours. 

Another model, which has _ proved 
popular with telephone companies, is 
designed so that the entire digger 
mechanism can be raised or lowered, 
thus digging on a high bank or in a 
ditch can be accomplished with ease. 
This is done by moving the hydraulic 
control lever forward or backward. 
This moves the digger up or down on 





Trenching attachment for Continental pole hole 
digger. 





a parallelogram over 40 ins. The digger 
can be extended 612 ft. from the rea 


of a tractor to reach across ditches 
and up on banks. 

This particular model is equipped 
with a standard auger to dig 5's ft. 
deep, however, augers up to 6% ft. 
holes can be supplied. The standard 
auger is 12 ins. in diameter, but the 


company furnishes them in sizes from 
four to 14 ins. 


The Continental company also manu- 


factures a third model which can b 
installed on any farm tractor wit! 
rear-end power take-off. All models 
are automatic with their own built-in 
lifting mechanism and can be con- 
trolled by one man from the iver’s 
seat. 

A trenching attachment, using al 
altogether new means of trenching, 
can be operated in conjunctio! with 
the Continental digger, with the prn- 
ciple of digging successive po! holes 
and cleaning out the dirt between th 
holes automatically. The attachment 
requires little, if any, parts »place- 
ments and is ruggedly constructed om 
a welded steel frame to guarantet 
trouble-free operation, accordiny to the 
company. 

The attachment consists three 
main components: The _ re! ctable 
blade which cleans between th oles; 
the auger hood which preve! dirt 
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from falling back into the hole, and 
the mold board which protects the 
trench and directs the removed earth 


equally to both sides. A slight varia- 


tion in the mold board easily could be 
arranged to throw all the dirt to 
either side of the trench. The method 


of attachment to the digger makes the 
trencher instant and positive. The pro- 
to dig the 
forward a 
diameter of the 
then is lowered 


is to use the digger 
fresh hole, then to 
distance equal to the 
hole. The blade 
the hole 


cedure 
move 


into 
to the desired depth and a 


second hole is dug. 
As the machine moves forward, the 
blade cuts out the dirt between the 


holes and moves the cut dirt forward 
to be 
ceeding holes are dug. 

The attachment 


diameter 


removed by the auger when suc- 


normally uses a 


nine-inch and cuts a 


trench seven 


auger 
inches wide and up to 40 
other 
14-in. diameter au- 
gers will trench up to 11 ins. wide and 
48 ins. deep. 

A trenching rate of 
has been 


ins. deep. However, models to be 


used with 12 and 


1,000 ft. per day 
The 


loose 


said. 
little 
and its 

width reduces considerably the 
of fill to be replaced in the 
conduit, pipe or tile is 


obtained, it is 
trench has clean sides, very 


soil in the bottom, constant 
amount 
after 


com- 


hole 
laid, the 
pany states. 
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International Announces 
Truck Price Reductions 


International Harvester Co., carrying 
out its recently announced program of 
reducing prices to the users of its prod- 
ucts by approximately $20,000,000 a 
year, Mar. 18 made public specific price 
eductions on 163 basic models of trac- 
tors, farm machines, industrial power 
equipment and motor trucks. 

The price reductions, which were 
made effective as of Mar. 10 to United 
States customers, affected 12 models of 
motor trucks which ranged from $50 to 
‘900 and from 1.9 per cent to 3.6 per 
cent ¢ 


Vv 


Lancaster on Staff of 
Davey Tree Company 


Francis R. Laneaster, plant patholo- 
gist, has heen appointed to the research 
staff of the Davey Tree Expert Co., 
Kent, © and the faculty of the 
Davey | 


titute of Tree Service, it was 


announs recently by Martin L. 
Vavey, president. 

Mr. caster, a graduate of Rut- 
Bers Ur sity, served as an extension 
plant pe’nologist and department as- 
Fe Sapa 1e University of Nebraska, 
and wo 


at the Dutch Elm disease 


le ae ‘ E - 
laborat. in Morristown, N. J. 


While «+ the University of Nebraska, 
MARCH 29, 1947 
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central office 
trouble men, outside trouble 
men and installers. 


For use by 
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100 Watts 
115 Volts 
60 Cycles 


IDEAL FOR TELEPHONE WORK 


The 5 second soldering heat of the 
Speed Iron Soldering Gun permits 
a new jumper to be run or an old 
one to be moved to a new pair 
IMMEDIATELY. The central office 
trouble man will find that the loop 
type tip has many advantages. It 
saves time because the tip always 
Stays tinned ready to use. Tip dress- 
ing is eliminated too, since you have 
heat only when you solder. The new 
and different type of tip speeds 
tough jobs. You can get between 
wiring and see where you work. By 
special shaping of the tip you can 
solder in tight corners readily. Out- 
side trouble men will find the Speed 
Iron invaluable for various solder- 


WELLER MFG. CO. 


ing jobs. Construction features in- 
clude: built-in air cooled trans- 
former, impact resistant housing, 
10,000 cycle cord, normally open 
trigger switch. 


See your nearest telephone supply 
distributor, or write direct. 





AUTOMATIC ELecrric COMPANY 
1033 West Van Buren Srreet 
Chicago 7, Ill. 

BUCKEYE TELEPHONE & SupPLY COMPANY 
1432 South Parsons Avenue 
Columbus, Ohio 
KELLOGG SwITCHBOARD & SupPLY COMPANY 
6650 S. Cicero Avenue 
Chicago, Ill. 

LeicH Sates CORPORATION 
427 W. Randolph St. 

Chicago 6, Ill. 











814 PACKER ST., EASTON, PA. 
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CLEARS TROUBLE IN A HURRY 


Averages $6.00 Saving Per Fault 


This easy-to-use Wheatstone Bridge 
puts its finger on faults — locates 
grounds, crosses or opens — enables 
trouble-shooters to clear lines or cables 
in minimum time. 


A recent survey among users indi- 
cates that this Test Set saves from 1 to 
8 hours in locating faults, as compared 
with other methods. In terms of man- 
hour cost of trouble-shooting, it saves 
an average of $6.00 per fault. From 
this average figure, it appears that 
after locating 25 faults the instrument 
has saved enough to pay for itself. 
After its 25th location, 
actually earning money. 


this test set is 


These savings, as well as the bene- 
fits of subscriber good-will are yours 
with the purchase of one of these Test 
Sets. If more information is required, 
write for Catalog E-53-441(1). 


A FREE 


methods of 


HANDBOOK 
using this 
locating grounds, 
other faults, will be sent on request 
Write for Note Book EF-53-441(1) 
Notes on Fault Location in Cables.’’ 


explaining 
Bridge for 


crosses, opens and 












BEASUTING INSTAUMENTS PCLEMET CMS AUTOMATIC 


Jrl. Ad. E-53-441(4a) 
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LEEDS & NORTHRUP COMPANY , 4961 STENTON AVE., PHILA 44, PA 


}LEEDS & NORTHRUP 





CAT-TREATING FURmACED 





5430-A 
Type U 
Test Ser 
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Mr. Lancaster’s work included a state- 
wide disease survey dealing with nur- 
series and shelter belts, and the in- 
auguration of a short course for nurs- 
erymen covering various phases of 
horticulture, plant physiology, pathol- 
ogy and entomology. 


In addition to various types of re- 
search work, Mr. Lancaster, a native 
of Philadelphia, will take over that 
part of Davey Institute instruction 
covering plant diseases, and will also 
be in charge of correspondence, con- 
cerning tree diseases, with field men 
and clients. 
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Mutual's Stockholders Told 
To Work or Pay 

Work or pay is the edict which has 
been issued to the 18 stockholders and 
others interested in the maintenance of 
the rural telephone line in the West 
Liberty, Okla., district. A work day has 


been set and those who do not show up 
must pay $4 each in lieu thereof. 

This action was taken during the 
annual meeting of stockholders, when 
it was voted to buy 30 additional poles 
and the setting of them requires work. 
The cost will be assessed against mem- 
bers also. Karl Simmons has _ been 
named president for the ensuing year; 
Homer Curtis, vice president, 
Clyde Laut, secretary. 


and 
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Cedar Poles 
MICHIGAN POLE & TIE Co. 


NEWBERRY—GRAND RAPIDS 
MICHIGAN 











Cedar Poles 
MAC GILLIS & GIBBS COMPANY 


Wells Bidg., Milwaukee 2, Wis. 
— * 
Northern White and Western Red 
Cedar Poles—Plain or Butt-Treated 


DOUGLAS FIR CROSSARMS 
CEDAR POLES 


R. G. HALEY & CO. 


SPITZER BLDG. 
pee) 5 i+lomme). ite) 





B. J. Carney & Co., 100 N. 7th St., 
gg Minn.—Western red cedar 
poles entrex Butt Treated or Plain. 








Cc. M. Christiansen Co., Phelps, Wis.— 
Northern White Cedar Poles, plain or 
butt treated. 








International Creosoting and Construc- 
tlon Co., Galveston, Texas.—Creosoted 
Southern Yellow Pine Poles. Plants 
Beaumont and Texarkana, Texas. 








T. M. Partridge Lumber Co., Minne- 
apolis, Minn.—Northern White—W estern 


Red Cedar Poles. Plain or butt-treated. 








Wood Products Co., American Bank 
Bidg., Portland, Ore.—Creosoted Douglas 


Fir, Larch, and Lodgepole Pine Poles. 
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ATTENTION 


WIRE CHIEFS 
CABLE TESTERS 


ORDER TODAY THESE TWO 
AMAZING CALCULATORS 


FEET PER OHM 
CALCULATOR 
AND ITS COMPANION 
EQUIVALENT 
LENGTH CONVERSION 
CALCULATOR 


CUTS TESTING TIME TO 
LESS THAN HALF 


These are revolving type dial calcula- 
tors and by simply turning the dial 
one can ascertain the Feet Per Ohm 
of the commonly used B & S gauge 
cable at the Fahrenheit range of 
minus 15 degrees to plus 115 degrees. 
By turning the dial of the Equivalent 
Length Conversion Calculator, one can 
convert any combination of B & S 
gauge cable to one of the conductors. 


ELIMINATES TABLES AND 
MISTAKES 


A western telephone company re- 
cently sent a repeat order for 25 sets. 


ORDER TODAY 
CHECK OR MONEY ORDER 
BOTH FOR $1.50 


HERBERT F. JOHNSON 
527 PARIS AVE., N. E. 
GRAND RAPIDS 3, MICH. 
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mo DIRECTORY fe 
ADVERTISING 


L.M. BERRY & CO. 
scguagh Sows rote a 


TELEPHONE L.D. 16 
TELEPHONE BLDG., DAYTON, OHIO 





a, 


ATLANTIC 
Creosoting Co., Inc., 17 Battery Pi., 
Creosoted Pine Poles 


Crossarms.. Conduit 
PLANTS AND OFFICES 
New Orleans, La. jackson, Tenn. Boston, Mass, 
Winnfield, La. Louisville, Miss. New York, N.Y. 
Norfolk, Va. Savannah, Ga. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Annapolis, Md. Chicago, il. 


N.Y.C, 








UNDERGROUND 
CONTRACTOR 


TILE CONDUIT WORK—MANHOLES 
BURIED CABLE TRENCH 


SEYMOUR CORLEY 
220 N. FRINK PEORIA 5, ILL 











ACCOUNTING 


HERDRICH BOGGS and CO. 
Certified Public Accountants 


803 Electric Building 
INDIANAPOLIS 4, IND. 














CYRUS G. HILL 
ENGINEERS 
ALLEN K. HAMILTON 
PLANT — TRAFFIC — COMMERCIAL 
VALUATIONS AND ORIGINAL COST 
231 S. LA SALLE ST., CHICAGO 4 











Fl | MGRAPH PAT'D 
Conference 


UNINTERRUPTED 

ime (up to!2 hours) Conference 

& Telephone Recordings onSafety Film 
Models for Dictation “TALKIES” 


MILES REPRODUCER CO.inc. 812 BROADWAY,N.Y.3 Dept. JT 


ECONOMICAL 
PERMANENT 
INSTANTANEOUS 
PLAY-BACK 





SLOAN, COOK & LOWE 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
120 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET 
CHICAGO 


Appraisals—Original Cost Studies 
Depreciation, Financial, and Other 
Investigations 








MANFRED K. TOEPPEN 
Engineer 
Consultation ©¢ Investigation 
Reports 
261 Broadway, New York 7, N. ¥. 


— 








a 
JOHN W. WOLCOTT 
Consultant 
DIAL TRAFFIC ENGINEERING 
SERVICE IMPROVEMENTS 
9130 S$. Hamilton Ave., Chicago 29, il. 


A 











TELEPHONY 





